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THE MEANING OF ‘POLITICAL’ IN 
POLITICAL DECISIONS: 


BRUNO LEONI 


University of Pavia 


DECISION-MAKING has become a favourite topic for many people— 
mathematicians, economists, sociologists, psychologists, statisticians. New 
kinds of sciences have been founded, such as the policy sciences, or the 
sciences of management, which put this topic at the centre of their atten- 
tion. Man is redefined as a decision-making animal and many brilliant and 
complicated theories are worked out by mathematicians to try to foresee 
what this strange animal will decide. Sociologists and statisticians are busy 
collecting data for this purpose; economists are reconsidering their theories 
of choice and of utility in connexion with the most up-to-date mathematical 
formalizations; psychologists are starting to make experimental studies of 
the behaviour of their secretaries, their students, and their colleagues as 
decision-makers; and probably engineers are ready to build the new gadget 
—I learn from a recent American book that his name is ‘George’—that 
will perform for us the difficult task of making every kind of decision and 
will transform the decision-making animal into a ‘waiting-for-prefabricated- 
decisions’ animal. Unfortunately most of these people are too busy to waste 
time by attempting to define ‘decision’ or by considering whether their tools 
will do for building ‘George’. Some of them say that this is not their job; 
they are not arm-chair thinkers (they say); they only want practical results. 

But it takes all sorts to make a world; there are people who do like arm- 
chair thinking. Such people are still numerous in Europe; they do not 
despise good gadgets, but sometimes they prefer a good definition. So I was 
not surprised that Professor Mackenzie of Manchester, when he kindly 
invited me to speak to his political science seminar, asked me to say some- 
thing about the rather vague meaning of ‘political’ in political decisions. 
Professor Mackenzie no doubt remembered that man, in Aristotle’s old- 
fashioned phrase, is not only a decision-making but also a political animal. 

Many scholars today, when they deal with decision-making, prefer 


* This article is based on a paper read by Professor Leoni to seminars at Nuffield College, 
Oxford, and at Manchester University in the Spring of 1957. An Italian version of the article 
appeared in I] Politico, May 1957. 

Political Studies, Vol. V, No. 3 (1957, 225-239). 
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talking about policy to talking about politics. The contemporary science of 
policy tries to work out a more general field than that of political science, 
a field which will include some of the classical topics of political science, 
such as decisions made by ‘legislature, executive, administrative agencies, 
judicial organs, but also many other kinds of decisions, conceived as “‘face- 
to-face” determinations of controversial or uncertain courses of action’! 

(It is interesting to notice, incidentally, that ‘policy’ seems to be a typically 
English word: so far as I know, there is no corresponding word in French: 
a fairly recent American book edited by Lerner and Lasswell, The Policy 
Sciences in the United States, had to be translated painfully into French as 
Les Sciences de la politique aux Etats-Unis. Nor have we any Italian word 
corresponding to the English ‘policy’; although we say colloquially that a 
man has a good politica when he is tactful and diplomatic with other people 
in order to achieve his own ends. Nor again, I think, is there a direct trans- 
lation of ‘policy’ in Spanish or German. And as for Russian, I remember 
reading about the Russian commander in Berlin immediately after the War 
who got extremely alarmed when the American and English commanders 
suddenly invited him to co-operate in a common ‘policy’: the poor man had 
no instructions and was terrified of becoming involved in some political 
agreement that would be disapproved in Moscow. 

I was reminded of this story when I read in Lerner and Lasswell’s book 
that the founders of the policy sciences feel much better when using ‘policy’, 
and discarding ‘politics’ and ‘political’ which tended to sound unpleasant 
and unavoidably associated with partisanship and corruption. Of course 
Lasswell does not go so far as to say that ‘political’ must mean ‘partisan’ or 
‘corrupted’; but he reveals a bias against terms like ‘politics’ and ‘political’. 
And this is understandable: many people have similar feelings, mainly 
because it is difficult to define what we do mean by ‘political’; indeed, it is 
far from easy to find definitions in political treatises: I have sought one in 
vain, for instance, in Weldon’s Vocabulary of Politics and in the various 
other provocative essays written recently in England, and particularly in 
Oxford, on the analysis of political language.) 

At all events, it now seems that political decisions are a kind of decisions 
studied by the policy sciences, and that policy is a genus of which politics 
isa species. How do the theorists of decision-making conceive the differentia 
specifica of political decisions? 

First of all, what do they mean by ‘decisions’? ‘Decision-making’ is a 
comparatively recent term used to specify a particular kind of inquiry about 
human action. Its use is particularly connected with the new so-called 
‘behavioural sciences’, and generally with the behaviouristic approach to 


1 H. D. Lasswell, ‘Current Ideas of the Decision Process. Automation versus Creativity’, 
Western Political Quarterly, 1955, p. 381. 
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human affairs. If we wanted a more traditional term we could use ‘choice’ 
as older and less sophisticated theories of decision-making have done from 
Bentham and James Mill onwards. 

Are ‘decision’ and ‘choice’ synonymous in normal usage? Decision can 
be conceived—and is usually conceived—as the final act of a (sometimes 
long and complicated) process of choices: choices of goals, values, prob- 
ability ratios, mathematical expectations, strategies, &c. On the other hand, 
every stage of this process can be called, and is actually called, ‘decision’. 
Ican say ‘I decided to choose’ or ‘I chose this decision’. Both expressions 
seem to emphasize that decision is one thing and choice is another. I can 
also say I decided something without choosing, and I can explain after the 
event that I ‘had no choice’: coactus volui. It might be objected that in the 
last case I am using language carelessly, because decision always implies an 
actual choice. But I do not think this is necessarily so. When I say ‘I decided 
without choosing’, I may be referring merely to my psychological attitude 
at the moment of decision: I may not be conscious of any preliminary com- 
parison of alternatives. But most theorists in fact seem to assume that 
decisions always involve some minimum consciousness and therefore both 
minimum choice and minimum freedom. (I cannot decide to stand in the 
air if I have been thrown out of the window: gravity and the gods must 
decide for me in that case.) Thus modern inquiries about decisions are con- 
cerned with choice no less than the older inquiries, and some authors use 
‘decision-making’ and ‘choice-making’ indifferently to refer to the same 
thing. 

Moreover, if I am supposed to be free to choose, my process of choosing 
is supposed to be ‘rational’. Action will be described as being rational or 
not rational according to some set of rules used to define rationality; but 
some minimum rationality will be admitted openly or tacitly by all the 
writers who try to formalize the process of choosing in order to make pre- 
dictions about choices in the real world. We can see this if we look at the 
definitions some of them give of non-rational action (ignorant, illogical, 
blind, or rash action) on the one hand, and of decision or choice on the 
other hand. 

Ignorant action is defined as action decided on the basis either of 
mistakes about fact or of the omission of available relevant facts. Examples 
of the mistakes about fact are given by Sidney Schoeffler in a recent article. 
They include such assumptions as that black cats bring bad luck, or that a 
Northern locality is always colder than a Southern one. But it is tacitly 
admitted by Schoeffler that a man who thinks that black cats bring bad luck 
can appropriately decide to avoid black cats, and that a man who thinks 
that Southern countries are warmer may appropriately decide to go south 
' §. Schoeffler, ‘Towards a General Definition of Rational Action’, Kyklos, 1954, p. 249. 
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to find warm weather. These decisions are therefore not conceived as being 
completely devoid of consistency: and they are, indeed, perfectly consistent 
with their premisses. Thus ignorant decision is not thought of as non- 
rational if rational means consistent. 

Similar remarks apply if we consider the example given by the same 
author of an illogical decision: a reformer or innovator confusing a possible 
and a necessary consequence of his plans. In this case also it is not possible 
to consider the ‘illogical’ decision as being completely inconsistent with its 
premisses: better, although not very different, reasoning might demonstrate 
that the consequence really was necessary, or was necessary in certain cases. 

In the same way we find that blind decision (when you do not consider 
certain consequences that are important for you) and rash decision (made 
after an incomplete review of the alternatives present) can still be conceived 
as consistent within limits. There can again be a minimum logical con- 
nexion between premisses and conclusions: we can say with Polonius that 
there is method in this madness. 

Thus at least minimum freedom and minimum rationality (consistency) 
in the process of choice are usually implied in the idea of decision. Of course 
there has been some change in the way in which this rationality is viewed: 
the classical economists, who were probably the first to deal theoretically 
with the problem of choice, assumed that human choices were actually the 
results of rational procedures. Thus, as Schoeffler points out, they regarded 
their theories of economic behaviour as being descriptive of actual be- 
haviour or at least as being good first approximations. Modern economists 
seem to be more aware that men do not behave so rationally; and there is a 
strong shift in their theories towards a normative approach. But modern 
economists still cling to the idea that decision-making is an actual rational 
process at least in the minimum sense we have pointed out. Indeed, if this 
were not the case, theories which try to formalize the process of choosing 
in order to foresee actual choices would be devoid of sense; and normative 
theories themselves—such as the most recent theories of the firm, the so- 
called programming of interdependent activities, operational research, and 
the probably too-famous theory of games in its prescriptive applications— 
would prove quite useless, because they could not be applied to the actual 
behaviour of non-rational decision-makers. 

This connexion between prescriptive models of decision and actual 
decisions is indicated clearly by the American statistician Irwin D. J. Bross 
in his recent Design for Decision. “When I say that statistical decision’-—the 
recipe he offers the decision-making animal—‘can play a role in personal 
decisions, I do not mean that every-one will have to decide whether or not 
to go to the movies. . . . In fact I think that most people with common sense 
have already used many of the principles (of statistical decision) in making 
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their decision. All that the statisticians have done is to borrow these notions 
and dress them up in symbolic language.”? 

On the other hand, no modern theory of rational decision-making ven- 
tures to present itself as simultaneously perfect and workable. Too many 
important problems are recognized as still unsolved: the theorists admit 
that they still lack an adequate method of assigning numbers, preferably 
cardinal numbers, to the satisfactoriness of the states, or time-sequences of 
states, of the decision-maker. They admit also, in this connexion, that the 
famous problem of the measurability of utilities is only a part of the general 
problem of measuring states; and we can add further that the various 
ingenious methods suggested for solving this limited problem, for instance, 
by the use of indifference curves or by the introduction of a weak ordering 
of risky choices, are not at all convincing. Moreover the theorists admit that 
we still lack ‘a scientific language capable of expressing, in a way suitable 
for further calculation, all kinds of knowledge’; they say they lack also ‘an 
efficient technique for specifying sets of states or of time-sequences of states 
and their probabilities’; they have still to discover a way of determining ‘in 
what order the various possible actions should be investigated’, and a 
method ‘of calculating the mathematical expectation of satisfactoriness of 
an action where some or all of the probabilities of the various states or 
sequences of states in the outcome of the action are known only to within 
a range of values’, &c.? 

I must say that I do not think the theorists are responsible for this failure: 
Iam inclined to think that their only fault is to have undertaken a probably 
desperate enterprise. Before seeking to assign numbers to utilities they have 
not made sure—nor have they felt impelled to make sure—that as decision- 
makers in the real world we do assign such numbers. I suspect that a certain 
inferiority felt by non-mathematicians has prevented them from objecting 
more openly and courageously to some of the procedures and theories 
adopted by mathematicians (such as Neumann and Morgenstern) in order 
to ‘describe’ or to ‘improve’ decision-making. Take, for instance, the idea 
that the process of choosing involves some minimal rationality or consis- 
tency. What precisely is meant by this? ‘Consistency’, we read in a very 
clear and clever essay by James Buchanan.° ‘must be defined in terms of 
satisfying the condition of rationality as we ordinarily understand it.’ 
(Buchanan is here quoting Arrow.) ‘This implies only that choices can be 
made (are connected) and that the choices are transitive.’* But transitivity, 
I should say, means that if I prefer fair-haired girls to dark-haired, and 

' p. 256. 

? Schoeffler, loc. cit., p. 225. 

> J. Buchanan, ‘Individual Choices in Voting and in the Market’, Journal of Political 


Economics, 1954, p. 334. See also, by the same author, ‘Social Choice, Democracy and Free 
Market’, ibid., 1954, pp. 114 ff. * My italics (B. L.). 
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dark-haired girls to black-haired, then I must also prefer fair-haired girls 
to black-haired girls. Can I be sure that this will be the actual attitude for 
a series of choices made by the average decision-maker? This is important, 
because if we do not admit transitivity then we cannot really speak of an 
ordering of values in the sense assumed by the mathematicians who have 
dealt with this problem in order to describe or to predict, and perhaps to 
‘improve’, the actual behaviour of the decision-making animal. 

Still another assumption is indispensable to these theorists. They suppose 
that the decision-making animal must never be uncertain about preferences: 
he must always state that he prefers a cup of coffee to a cup of tea or vice 
versa or that the one means exactly the same as the other to him. If he is 
uncertain the theorists are at a loss: they cannot even begin to project a 
scheme of calculation. Unless I am wrong, both certainty and transitivity 
are indispensable assumptions for all theories of decision-making we have 
so far been presented with; yet certainty (in this sense) and transitivity are 
by no means to be taken as tested hypotheses, or, I gather, as successfully 
working, or workable, assumptions for making predictions about choices 
and decisions in the real world. 

A similar assumption is adopted by the theorists of so-called risky choices 
(choices involving a probability of loss for the decision-maker) when they 
think that Mr. Smith can always give a number to the probability of an 
event which is of some relevance to his choice: uncertainty in the Knightian 
sense (the impossibility of assigning any number to the probability of an 
event) is not allowed: certainty is strictly enforced. Moreover, these prob- 
abilities are assumed to be helpful in bringing in some reliable information 
about expected events; and the decision-maker is supposed to be able to 
apply to them at least the elementary theorems of the mathematical theory 
of probability. If, for instance, the objective probability of event A is P, 
and that of A not occurring is Q, then P+ Q=1. Should this rule hold for 
subjective probabilities assigned to expected events by an actual decision- 
maker? Strangely enough, most theorists have worked out their schemes 
without any connected experiments about the actual behaviour of decision- 
makers: their theories, indeed, seem to have been invented for their own 
personal enjoyment. 

Some psychologists (such as Mostelle and Nogee, Edwards Preston and 
Baratta, Griffith, Sprowls, Coombs and Millohan, Marks and Irwin Vall, 
Kaplan and Radner, and a few others) and also some economists, such as 
Papandreu and May, are just now overtaking the mathematicians in this 
job. They are just beginning to test the assumptions of the theorists. Results 
are still scarce, but unless I am mistaken they are not at all encouraging. 
In a very useful and clear account of experiments conducted by American 
psychologists with a view to testing assumptions about transitivity and 
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assignment of numbers to values and probabilities," Ward Edwards indi- 
cates that these experiments have shown that intransitive patterns of choice 
occur which render it difficult to assume weak ordering of preferences by 
the decision-maker. Moreover, as Sidney Schoeffler pointed out in the same 
year,” ‘action, in general, is not a “one shot” affair but rather stretches over 
time’. This means, I would add, that the assumption of transitivity can 
become completely meaningless if tastes and general modes of ordering 
change during the time required for the decision-maker to make at least 
three choices. As far as utilities are concerned, ‘no generalizable conclu- 
sions can be drawn from the experiments’ which have been done until now. 
As for the assessment of probabilities by actual decision-makers, it has been 
found that actual decision-makers reveal ‘general preferences or dislikes 
for risk-taking and specific preferences among probabilities’. These sub- 
jective probabilities are therefore not very helpful in bringing in real infor- 
mation to the decision-maker, and the ‘existence of probability preferences 
means that the simple von Neumann—Morgenstern method of utility 
measurement cannot succeed’.* The conclusion is: ‘It is difficult enough to 
derive reasonable methods of measuring utility alone from risky choices; 
when it also becomes necessary to measure subjective probability . . . the 
problem seems hopeless.’ And as far as the assignment of real or objective 
probabilities is concerned, Edwards recognizes another difficulty to which 
Ihave previously referred: “even though Nature is not hostile, she does not 
offer any way of assigning a probability to each possible outcome. In other 
words, statistical decision-making is a problem of uncertainty, rather than 
of risk."> Thus we may probably still speak of the mystery of human 
decision as Soltau did in his Introduction to Politics when he pointed out 
that ‘the choice is an individual one, and each man carries his secret’. When 
the challenges of Christianity ‘and of Islam, of the Reformation faced the 
men of the time, each one individual had to decide between the acceptance 
of the new faith or loyalty to the old. For what reasons did thousands of 
obscure people rally to the one or remain faithful to the other, often at the 
peril of their lives? . .. We do not know. And this ignorance, transferred 
from the past to the present, remains the constant complication of our 
study.’* In these conditions we can talk of decision-making as a process of 
very weakly and dubiously consistent choices, and of theories of decision- 
making as very unsatisfactory and probably utopian attempts to introduce 
‘rationality’ into this actual process. 

The usual perspective of decision-making theories is an individualistic 

‘ Cf. Ward Edwards, ‘The Theory of Decision-Making’, Psychological Bulletin, 1954, 
pp. 380-417. 

? Loc. cit., p. 251. 


> Cf. Edwards, loc. cit., p. 405. * Tbid., p. 396. 
‘ Ibid., p. 401. 6 p.14. 
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one. It is usually admitted, at least implicitly, that every decision must be 
someone’s decision. But the theorists are also aware of the fact that the 
decisions of one individual will affect other individuals,’ and, moreover, 
that the decisions of individuals are not only competitive (when individuals 
are out for themselves) but also co-operative, as when individuals ‘try to 
reach a single decision for a whole group’. Some authors call these co- 
operative decisions ‘group decisions’, and try to work out special systems 
in order to enable different individuals (by applying independently the 
standard procedures of the system to a given set of data) to come out with 
essentially the same inferences and possibly with essentially the same deci- 
sions.* The same authors recognize, however, that the value of their system 
is still unproved, at least for group decisions outside the scientific world; 
which is a pity (as Bross says) because very few, and only questionable, 
mechanisms for other group decisions have so far been invented, namely 
voting procedures (such as majority rule) and verbal bargaining. In fact it 
is admitted that the ballot-box ‘works (only) when decisions are relatively 
non-technical, and when the group loyalty is strong enough so that minority 
voters are willing to stay with the group and accept the majority decision’; 
on the other hand, verbal bargaining, which may, of course, operate in 
conjunction with voting procedures, is subject to serious limitations, many 
of which arise from the weakness of normal language. 

However, I think that group decision, as the co-operative decision of a 
number of individuals in accordance with some procedure, is both a useful 
and an understandable idea for the political scientist. Not that we should 
equate group decision and political decision: we probably cannot exclude 
some individual agents, whose decisions Max Weber would call ‘mono- 
cratic’; nor can we say that all group decisions are political: boards of 
directors in trade corporations make group decisions which we should not 
call political in the ordinary sense. Thus we should be cautious about agree- 
ing with Duncan Black when he thinks of his theory of committee decisions 
as a political theory tout court:5 I shall come back to this point later. 

But it is clear that a great many decisions that are usually called ‘political’, 
such as decisions of constituencies, of administrative or executive agencies, 
of legislatures, &c., are really group decisions, or co-operative decisions in 
the sense indicated by Bross of single decisions reached by several indi- 
viduals for a whole group. 

We must note, however, that the individualistic perspective seems to be 
altered somewhat when we speak of group decisions. The decision of a 
‘whole group’ may or may not be the same decision that each individual in 


? Irwin D. J. Bross, Design for Decision (New York, 1953), p. 256. 

2 Ibid. 3 Tbid., p. 262. * Ibid., p. 263. 

* Duncan Black, ‘The Unity of Political and Economic Science’, Economic Journal, 1950, 
p. 506. 
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the group would make if he were in a position to decide for the whole group. 
I wonder whether this would be so in the scientific world mentioned by 
Bross; but it is the case wherever there is no unanimity among the decisions 
of the several members of a group; and such lack of unanimity in groups is 
the rule rather than the exception: group decisions are not usually identical 
with each single individual decision inside the group. 

This fact goes some way towards explaining the appeal of those semi- 
mystical philosophical constructions in which collectivities such as the state 
are conceived as independent entities making decisions as if they were 
individuals. (One of the most recent attempts to revive this kind of assump- 
tion, it seems to me, is the idea that a ‘social welfare function’ or a ‘rational 
social choice’ can be obtained by means of some sort of mathematical tricks 
such as those analysed in Kenneth Arrow’s famous essay Social Choice and 
Individual Values: on such a view computing machines become the modern 
substitutes for the Volksgeist or the Vernunft.) But there is no need, I think, 
to cling to any such notion of an ‘unmeetable person’ with whom ‘one can 
never converse’ (as Miss MacDonald would have said) in order to analyse 
the consequences of lack of unanimity in groups. 

But when political decisions are group decisions, then we must take such 
lack of unanimity into account. And the usual procedure for doing this is 
voting according to majority principle; a great many political decisions are 
in fact made in this way. These are thus different from individual choices 
in the market, where voting procedures are not needed in order to buy 
commodities. None the less, the fact that voting also involves individual 
choice has led some scholars to compare individual choice in political 
voting and in the market. It has been said, indeed, that ‘a substantial part 
of the analysis will be intuitively familiar to all social scientists, since it 
serves as a basis for a large part of political theory on the one hand and 
economic theory on the other’.? All the features of the process of choosing 
seem to be present both in group and in individual decisions—orderings 
of values, assessments of probabilities, calculations of expectations, choices 
of strategies, &c.; voting is held to resemble market choice, and the market 
itself is thought of (not very consistently) as a big decision group where 
everyone votes by buying or selling commodities, services, &c. On these 
analogies Duncan Black has been led to consider his theory of committees 
a ‘general theory of economic and political choice’. Conceived as theories 
of committee decisions, both sciences ‘really form two branches of the 
same subject. Each relates to choosing of some kind’, makes ‘use of the 
same language, the same mode of abstraction, the same instruments of 
thought and the same methods of reasoning’; in other words, in both the 
individual is represented by his schedule of preferences, both properly leave 


* New York, 1951. ? Buchanan, loc. cit., p. 334. 
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technological facts outside, and although there is ‘a difference in the degree 
of knowledge of the outcome of the various lines of action that might be 
chosen, this knowledge often being greater in economics than in politics’, 
there is no difference in principle ‘between the economic and political 
estimates which people can make’. Moreover (according to Black) the same 
instrument is common to both sciences—the concept of equilibrium. (Here 
Black seems to echo an idea implied by Pigou in two articles published, if 
I remember rightly, in the Economic Journal in 1901 and 1906 where Pigou 
pointed to an analogy between supply and demand in the market in relation 
to goods, and supply and demand in the political field in relation to laws 
and orders. One is also reminded of the ideas in A. F. Bentley’s The Process 
of Government (1908), and of the American theorists whose ideas have 
been rather severely examined in David Easton’s ‘Inquiry into the State of 
Political Science’, The Political System). According to Black, in economics 
‘although the conception has been differently treated by different authors’, 
the underlying idea has always been that equilibrium results from equality 
of supply and demand. ‘In political science, the motions before a committee 
stand in some definite order on the scales of preferences of the members. 
Equilibrium will be reached through one motion being selected as the 
decision of the committee by means of voting. The impelling force towards 
having one particular motion selected will be the degree to which the 
members’ schedules, taken as a group, rank it higher than the others. ...’ 
Black recognizes that there are obstacles in the way of this process, and 
that one of them is the particular form of committee procedure in use: 
because it can be shown that with a given group of schedules, ‘one pro- 
cedure will select one motion, while another procedure will select another’. 
This fact does not prevent Black from concluding that although each science 
uses a different definition of equilibrium, ‘the underlying conceptions are 
the same in kind’. ‘If the definition of equilibrium relates to equality of 
demand and supply, the phenomena will be economic in nature; if it relates 
to equilibrium attained by means of voting, they will be political’; and in 
both sciences the most general type of theory of equilibrium ‘would be for- 
mulated in terms of mathematics’. The pure theory would enable us to work 
out the effects of any given change in political circumstances. The initial 
state of equilibrium, before change was introduced, would be examined; 
and when data had altered so as to incorporate the given change, the new 
state of equilibrium would be examined. The set of differences between 
these two states of equilibrium would give the effects of the assumed politi- 
cal change. “The method by which the effects of such political changes would 
be traced is that familiar in economics as the method of comparative statics.’ 

I dealt with Black’s theories in my lectures on the Theory of the State at 
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Pavia in 1953-4, and I was later surprised and pleased to see that several 
criticisms I had made had been worked out independently by Buchanan 
in the article, published in August 1954, to which I have referred above. 
Buchanan was concerned with the general problem of comparing market 
choices and political voting, not in the usual terms of the relative efficiency 
of centralized and decentralized decision-making, but in terms of a more 
complete understanding of the individual behaviour involved in the two 
processes. Although he did not quote Black’s theory and may not have been 
acquainted with it, Buchanan managed to prove that very important differ- 
ences exist between market choice and voting choice and that the analogy 
of the popular American saying ‘one dollar—one vote’ is only partially 
appropriate. 

The first difference between the two processes (which we may call, with 
some reservations, economic and political decision-making) concerns the 
knowledge possessed by individual choosers in the two situations regarding 
the results of alternative decisions. Buchanan’s analysis moves away from 
the simplifying assumption that the chooser in the market and the voter 
have the same amount of knowledge. He realizes that the former probably 
has much more information because of the greater continuity of market 
choice and also because of the difference, stressed by Hayek, in the amount 
of knowledge required to compare alternatives in the two cases. But these 
considerations are less important than the following: in market choice the 
individual is the choosing entity as well as the entity for which the choices 
are made; whereas in voting (at least in what we usually call political voting) 
while the individual is the acting or choosing entity, the collectivity is the 
entity for which decisions are made. The individual in the market can 
predict with absolute certainty the direct or immediate results of his choice. 
The act of choosing and the consequence of choosing stand in one-to-one 
correspondence. On the other hand, the voter, even if he is fully omniscient 
in his foresight of the consequences of each possible collective decision, can 
never predict with certainty which of the alternatives presented will be 
chosen.’ This uncertainty, of the Knightian type, must in some degree in- 
fluence the voter’s behaviour; and there is no acceptable theory of the 
behaviour of a decision-maker in uncertain conditions. (We should notice, 
incidentally, that this kind of uncertainty is not to be confused with other 
uncertainties which always affect decision-makers, and which most theories 
have usually neglected.) 

Buchanan indicates a second fundamental difference between the two 
processes: the individual chooser in the market ‘tends to act as if all the 
social variables are determined outside of his behaviour’, while ‘the indi- 
vidual in the polling place, by contrast, recognizes that his vote is influential 
in determining the final collective choice’. This fact will probably determine 
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a different preference scale in each case: in the market he will try to satisfy 
his own tastes, whereas in the polling place he will refer to his values, like 
those odd people who vote Communist yet act in the market as wealthy 
capitalists. 

A third difference is that ‘since voting implies collective choice, the 
responsibility for making any particular social or collective decision is 
necessarily divided’: the single individual may not act at all, yet the decision 
takes place. Moreover there is no tangible benefit or cost directly imputable 
to the chooser in the polling place in connexion with his personal decision. 
The result is probably a less precise and objective consideration of alterna- 
tive costs than takes place in the minds of individuals choosing in the 
market. 

A fourth and most important distinction emphasized by Buchanan 
coincides with a major objection of mine to Black’s theory: ‘Alternatives 
of market choice normally conflict only in the sense that the law of diminish- 
ing returns is operative. . . . If an individual desires more of a particular 
commodity or service, the market normally requires only that he take less 
of another commodity or service.’ By contrast, ‘alternatives of voting choice 
are more exclusive, that is, the selection of one precludes the selection of 
another’: group choices, so far as the individuals belonging to the group are 
concerned, tend to be ‘mutually exclusive by the very nature of the alterna- 
tives, which are regularly of the “all or none” variety’. This feature arises 
not only because of the poverty of the schemes usually adopted (and adopt- 
able) for the distribution of voting strength, but also because (as Buchanan 
again points out) many alternatives that we usually call ‘political’ do not 
allow those ‘combinations’ or ‘composite solutions’ which render market 
choices so articulate in comparison with political choices. An important 
consequence, illustrated by von Mises, is that in the market the dollar vote 
is never overruled: ‘the individual is never placed in the position of being 
a member of a dissenting minority’, at least so far as the existing or potential 
alternatives in the market are concerned. To put the point the other way 
round, there is a possible coercion in voting which does not occur in the 
market. The voter chooses only between potential alternatives: ‘he may 
lose his vote and be compelled to accept a result contrary to his expressed 
preference’, whereas ‘a similar sort of coercion is never present in market 
choice’, at least under the assumption of production divisibility. But the 
political scene, which we have provisionally conceived as the locus of voting 
processes, is comparable to a market where the individual is ‘required to 
spend the whole of his income on one commodity or the whole of his work 
and resources in producing one commodity or service’. 

In other words, the voter is limited by some coercive procedures in the 
utilization of his capacities for action. Of course, we can approve or dis- 
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approve of this coercion, and we can occasionally discriminate between 
different hypotheses in order to approve or disapprove of it, as Buchanan 
himself does in the last part of his essay. But the main point is the fact that 
the voting process implies a form of coercion, that political decisions, so 
far as they can be identified with group decisions, are not only reached in 
a special condition of uncertainty (in the Knightian sense) but are also 
reached through a procedure which implies coercion. Because we can now 
see that between the choices of individual voters and resultant group 
decisions there is no consistency (in the sense of ‘consistency’ previously 
assumed) whenever voters are on the losing side. The voter who loses 
initially makes one choice but eventually has to accept another which he 
had previously rejected: his decision-making process has been overthrown. 
It is true that on the winning side consistency may be discerned between 
individual choices and group decisions; but we can scarcely speak of the 
consistency of the whole process of group decision in the same way as we 
can speak of consistency in an individual process of decision-making.’ And 
perhaps we can go further and doubt whether there is any sense whatever 
in speaking of a rationality in this process, unless we refer simply to con- 
formity with the rules set for decision-procedures. In other words, we had 
probably better speak here not of process but of procedure. A consistent 
procedure is the Sedrepos mAots;—as Plato would say—as a consistent 
process cannot be traced. 

Moreover, the conditions under which group decisions occur seem to 
render it hard to employ the notion of equilibrium in the same way in which 
itis employed in economics. In economics equilibrium is defined as equality 
of supply and demand, an equality understandable when the individual 
chooser can so articulate his choices as to let each single dollar vote suc- 
cessfully. But what kind of equality between, for instance, supply and 
demand for laws and orders, can be assumed in politics where the indi- 
vidual may lose his vote, where he can ask for bread and be given a stone? 
Iam not, of course, denying the possibility of using the term ‘equilibrium’ 
in politics; but I think that its meaning there must be completely different 
from its meaning in economics. The notion of ‘tentative choice’ proposed 
by Buchanan may be more useful for interpreting political decisions. As 
Rousseau once said, a community is to be conceived as ‘unanimous’ at least 
so far as its members agree to submit to majority rule. This means that 
whenever a group decision takes place, the individual members of the group 
are convinced that a bad decision is better than none. To this extent one can 
consider decisions made by groups whose members are free to rank in 
changing majorities and can partake in revisions of earlier decisions as 


‘Probably the ancient Persians were aware of this when they used, according to 
Herodotus, to check while drunk the group decisions they made while sober. 
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tentative or experimental. This possibility may be conceived as a sort of 
remedy for the lack of equilibrium in group decisions, because it gives each 
member of the group, at least in principle, the possibility of having the 
group decision some time or other coincide with his personal choice. Free- 
dom to rank in changing majorities is the typical feature of democracy as 
traditionally understood, and it is, incidentally, the reason why many 
authors feel that they can describe political democracy as resembling eco- 
nomic democracy (the market system). In fact political democracy is only 
a substitute for economic democracy: although it is probably the best substi- 
tute in many cases. 

One further set of points may be made about political decisions as group 
decisions. The feature of coercion which has been stressed suggests that a 
provisional definition of such political decisions might be group decisions 
reached according to some coercive procedure. Wherever there is no 
unanimity coercion seems to be the only logical way of reaching group 
decisions, whatever may be the psychological and historical explanations 
of its appearance and permanency on the political scene; whether we think 
it legitimate or tyrannical, absque titulo or ab exercitio; and without imply- 
ing that group decision must be reached—lI respect the anarchistic point of 
view too much to ignore it. Such a definition lets us reconsider the concept 
of power as employed in politics and often taken as the central notion in 
politics: we may say that political power is the possibility for individuals of 
their personal choices being identified with the decisions of the groups to 
which they belong. I do not think that numbers can be assigned to power, 
but it is obvious that the fewer votes you lose the more political power you 
have. Political decisions could then be defined as decisions whose result is 
the emergence of power in this sense; and in any particular historical situa- 
tion they would be those decisions whose result is a modification of the 
previously existing power situation. The power situation so determined 
could in turn be used to define the state as the status, the situation, at a 
given point of time, of the powers resulting from political decisions in a 
community conceived as a set of decision groups. (As a corollary, political 
decisions could be said to be decisions relating to the state of a community 
in the sense indicated.) 

These definitions are provisional. Definitions should always be regarded 
as provisional and as holding only until someone objects to them. A major 
source of objections is normal usage, as Richard Robinson has indicated 
in Definition: there is no point in assigning special meanings to words unless 
there is some advantage in doing so. But a stipulative definition is of value 
(as Robinson says) if it leads to the improvement of concepts or the creation 
of new concepts, to the provision of a key ‘to one, or two, or three locks on 
the door of successful science’. My suggestion is that an improvement of 
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the concepts of political science will follow if we recognize that almost all 
decisions that are usually called ‘political’ are group decisions, and that 
even in the case of the personal decisions of tyrants, such decisions are 
accepted by individuals according to some coercive procedure when these 
decisions do not coincide with their personal choices. Robinson Crusoe 
politics do not make sense, although Robinson Crusoe economics may be, 
and have been, consistently conceived. Crusoe made individual choices, but 
he could not participate in group decision until Friday came to join him. 

It is true that we do not usually call such group decisions as those of 
boards of directors political. But in such cases there are in fact relevant 
coercive procedures which have previously been enforced, or which can be 
enforced, by decisions which we do call political; for instance, decisions of 
parliaments, or decisions of judges. Thus in a broader sense the decisions 
of boards of directors may also be called political. 

Of course there is a stricter sense in which we speak of political decisions: 
in normal usage we call those group decisions ‘political’ whose purpose is 
thought of as having a generality falling to no other group decisions; for 
instance, decisions which deal with external defence and the preservation 
of an order by which all other group decisions in the community will be 
regulated.’ But I quite agree with the late Professor Merriam in Political 
Power? that ‘only confusion will be created by trying to draw too sharp 
and exclusive a line between political and other forms of organization. ... 
On the contrary, a clearer view is gained by frankly recognizing the funda- 
mental similarity between them, and the parallelism and even frequent inter- 
changeability of functions.’ For the same reason I think we can neglect in 
this connexion those other kinds of power which Merriam wittily called 
‘the numerous and aggressive brothers and sisters of political power’. 


‘ Thus the famous English saying that Parliament can do anything except turn a man 
into a woman or a woman into a man simply refers to the generality of what we call political 
decisions. 

2 p.9. 
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THE SITUATION 


THis lecture, I am afraid, is concerned primarily with some rather dry 
questions about the tactics of research in politics, and I hope therefore that 
you will excuse me if I begin by indicating, in a more personal way, the 
situation which may give these some present interest. Through the kindness 
of various sponsors I was able last summer to pay a brief visit to East and 
Central Africa. There are seven British territories there; in all of these, and 
in the Sudan too, discussion about the development of elections lies close 
to the centre of politics. Indeed, there exists already a surprisingly large 
number of separate electoral systems, because of the introduction of 
separate electorates for separate communities. I can reckon at least fifteen 
of them, and this takes no account of the ingenuity of District Commis- 
sioners in devising new systems to fit local circumstances, as they are urged 
to do under the policy of ‘democratizing’ tribal institutions. These home- 
made electoral systems vary a good deal, and include some useful devices 
which are not in the textbooks.’ 

This outbreak of a sort of epidemic of electoral systems is at first a little 
startling to a politics don, more startling than the related outbreaks of 
Speakers and maces, Permanent Secretaries and Cabinet Secretariats, 
Federations and County Councils. It has been the fashion in political 
research, in countries where democracy is well established, to deflate the 
nineteenth-century notion that in a free election the voter decides rationally 
between persons and policies:* and much excellent work has been done to 
analyse Western elections on the basis of such concepts as voting habits, 
the party image, the association of political attitudes with types of per- 
sonality, the relation of such attitudes to more general economic and social 
factors. We have begun to see Western elections in terms of what Bagehot 


1 The Sidney Ball Lecture, delivered by Professor Mackenzie in the University of Oxford, 
21 Feb. 1957. 

? Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika, Zanzibar, Nyasaland, the two Rhodesias. I exclude 
Somaliland, which has problems of rather a different kind. ‘ 

> As an example, a brief bibliography, for Tanganyika alone, is noted at the end of this 
paper. 

* For a clear and moderate statement and summary see D. E. Butler, The British General 
Election of 1951 (1952), p. 3. 

Political Studies, Vol. V, No. 3 (1957, 240-257). 
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used to call ‘a cake of custom’:! and in doing so we have learnt much, 
consciously or unconsciously, from the writings of social anthropologists 
about the life of isolated pre-literate societies. We no longer underrate the 
political wisdom of non-Western peoples, and in consequence we have 
become increasingly sceptical about the possibility that one can in any real 
sense make constitutions for them; yet it is in this period that the construc- 
tion of constitutions has become an industry on a grand scale. There has 
been much talk of the expansion of Communism, but there are few Marxist 
constitutions outside the U.S.S.R. and China: whereas the fashion for 
government based on free elections has run round the world. Earlier 
attempts to establish Western constitutions in the Middle East and in Latin 
America have at least partially failed: yet to these old experiments has been 
added a series of new ventures in Africa, in the West Indies, the Pacific, 
South-East Asia, and the countries of the old Indian Empire. There have 
been such inconceivably gigantic operations as the introduction of universal 
suffrage in India:? at the other extreme is the spontaneous imitation of 
Western democracy by small groups of people like the 2,000 people of the 
south coast of Manus Island, where ‘wait-council’ time is so warmly 
described in Miss Margaret Mead’s recent book, New Lives for Old. 

An ingenious person might construe this as the march of a new type of 
imperialism, a device for captivation. On the contrary, the ‘imperialists’, 
British, French, Dutch, Belgian, Australian, to a slightly less extent Ameri- 
can, are no longer Wilsonian: they insist nowadays that it is absurd to sup- 
pose that Western institutions can possibly be made to work in oriental or 
African countries without long apprenticeship. We have not imposed 
Western institutions; they have been demanded, one might say extorted, 
from us, and we are thus committed against our will to an extraordinary 
adventure. We share the commitment because we furnished the model and 
will be involved in the consequences of success or failure. But now the 
experiment is launched we are not invited to participate, indeed we have 
neither the wisdom nor the power to do so. Nevertheless, there is a challenge 
to gain at least an intellectual grasp of the situation: it is after all an article 
of faith within the cycle of beliefs to which free elections belong that it is 
good for a rational being to give an account of himself. If from academic 
observation comes knowledge useful to countries where the transition has 
scarcely begun, so much the better: but so far as practical justification is 
needed it must lie primarily in the fact that independent observation and 
analysis is in itself a part of free government as we understand it. 


' Physics and Politics, Longmans ed. of 1915, vol. viii, p. 18. 


* See the Report of the Chief Election Commissioner, Mr. Sukumar Sen (Manager of 
Publications, Delhi, 1955). 
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THE POSSIBILITY OF RESEARCH 


But if political researchers are to enter this field their first problem is that 
of Buridan’s ass, where to begin. There is a great deal of material, and it is 
not inaccessible to research. Electoral studies in general have this advan- 
tage over other branches of our subject, that their base is relatively secure. 
There is a limited range of theory about the proper character of choice by 
large electorates, and a limited range of devices from which to choose a 
prescription suited to a defined set of normative premisses and of economic 
and social factors. The range of permutations is inexhaustible, but the 
materials, the pieces in the building set, are easier to grasp and to define 
than material about party organization, about the interplay of pressure 
groups and personal cliques, or about the highest levels of executive govern- 
ment. Indeed, there is a certain element of ritual about elections: the doing 
of certain familiar things in a familiar order is part of the magic by which 
they command allegiance. Psephology and liturgiology are akin. 

This is therefore a relatively ‘tidy’ subject: it also offers special advan- 
tages as a point of entry to the study of politics anywhere. In any country 
where elections are taken seriously they constitute a sort of bottleneck in 
the political process, a narrow strait or channel in which political life is for 
a short period concentrated under the eye of the observer. Orators, party 
bosses, chiefs, villagers, market women, civil servants, priests, newspaper- 
men, all kinds of sections and pressure groups, in so far as they think about 
politics at all, think for a short time about one kind of politics only, 
electoral politics. This jostling multitude of political interests would be 
unmanageable, but that the formal structure of an election imposes external 
order on them; a student who sets out shrewdly the main influences that 
bear on an election thereby gives quite an orderly conspectus of the 
country’s politics. It should be emphasized that he gives a conspectus, not 
an analysis, and that an electoral survey raises far more questions than it 
answers: but at least it is as good a way as any in which to start unravelling 
the skein.? 

There are also other advantages. Many of the countries now introducing 
elections are small and relatively self-contained: the limits of literacy and of 


‘ A political form is effective for large numbers of people only if it is 5éapros dpevar, 
like the song of the Erinyes: elections have form and order, but one of the difficulties of 
establishing them in new settings is that they do not at once appeal to the Primary and 
Secondary Imagination, as Auden expounds them in his lecture on ‘Making, Knowing and 
Judging’ (1956, pp. 27 ff.). It is very hard to regard them as sacred or as beautiful, except in 
terms of some specific myth of national history such as exists in Britain, France, and the 
U.S.A. 

2 This resembles, but does not venture so far as, the method used by Professor Clyde 
Mitchell in The Kalela Dance (Rhodes-Livingstone Papers, no. 27, 1956): ‘By working 
outwards from a specific social situation in the Copperbelt the whole social fabric of the 
Territory is taken in’ (p. 1). 
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other channels of mass communication are such that it is not impossible for 
a single observer to judge what is reaching the voter from sources at the 
centre of politics; and both politicians and administrators have felt so much 
pride and enthusiasm in making new things that they have welcomed 
friendly observers and have accepted any comment that is not patronizing. 
There are difficulties of language, and there are difficulties in the extreme 
intricacy of the local situations on which the new pattern of elections is 
imposed. But if these difficulties are to be accepted as final, the whole idea 
of the comparative study of governments separate in time or sphere must 
be dismissed as a delusion. Complex as are the affairs of the Gold Coast or 
Nyasaland, they are not—they cannot be—more complex than those of the 
U.S.A. or Russia, of Georgian England or France of the revolution, sub- 
jects which we attempt to teach to second- and third-year students. 


TECHNIQUES 


Assuming then that there is something here which is at least worth 
attempting, how should it be done?—in terms of method, I mean, not in 
terms of financial resources and men available. (This separation between 
methods and men is an abstraction, and is apt to do harm in discussions 
about the next steps in social research, but I hope that it can be excused for 
the moment.) 

To begin with, I should like to make a working distinction between 
techniques and tactics, a distinction which is intended to evade certain 
problems, not to resolve them. Discussion about the methodology of the 
social sciences is apt to become a disguised sort of ethics and metaphysics, 
and I am anxious not to become involved in this. 

It seems to me that the range of techniques available is wide, the choice 
of tactics limited. Techniques I should classify arbitrarily as arts techniques, 
science techniques, and techniques of access. 

The unity of arts techniques is perhaps mainly an historical one, in that 
they are those which most of us in this University learn first, remnants of a 
rather old tradition in education: the capacity to use our own language with 
awareness of its limits and its ambiguities; to use two or three other lan- 
guages more crudely, and to grasp in general the sort of problems which 
arise in translation from one language to another: to handle printed or 
written sources in a comprehensive and orderly way: to assess the value of 
these and other scraps of evidence about doubtful matters: above all, to 
present conclusions in such a way that the reader trusts the author’s judge- 
ment but is not bound by it. 

To my mind, the scientific techniques have a similar unity of tradition, 
and seek a similar objectivity by a different route, that which combines 
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measurement and mathematics. Probably we have now passed the time 
when extreme views were held one way or the other about the place of 
measurement in the social sciences. The problems of obtaining data worth 
using are now quite generally understood, and so are the limits of mathe- 
matical analysis in extracting truth from crude and inaccurate figures. 
Perhaps the greatest value of big experiments in social measurement (at 
least in the field of politics) has been not to make discoveries but to eluci- 
date problems about standards of proof and about the status of our con- 
clusions. Even a general notion of what is meant by ‘operational definition’ 
is a useful razor in cutting away rambling generalities: and there are many 
incidental ways in which a correct use of questionnaires and samples can 
help to buttress an argument. But full-scale experiments have generally 
proved too slow, cumbersome, and expensive for the ordinary man. In this 
country, it seems to me, the skill chiefly required is that of extemporizing 
utility variants of elaborate schemes worked out in America, so as to get 
cheaply and quickly just what is wanted and no more, a business which 
needs judgement and administrative skill as well as competence in statistics. 

My third heading, techniques of access, is, I am afraid, a piece of jargon 
coined merely to emphasize the importance of common sense and good 
manners in political research. We all know people otherwise highly quali- 
fied whom we should not care to turn loose as observers of a hotly contested 
election. One of Oxford’s most conspicuous contributions to political 
studies in this country has been to establish that academic observers can 
be politically neutral and personally charming, and in so doing Oxford has 
perhaps created in the minds of British politicians a presumption very use- 
ful to the rest of us, that people from the Universities are quite trustworthy, 
sometimes interesting, never in the way. Obviously such success is in part 
due to the social tradition of this University, and it may seem inappropriate 
to refer to that ‘easy consciousness of effortless superiority’ as a technique. 
But it is something that can be learnt, by apprenticeship if not otherwise, 
and it is a necessary tool of the trade. 

Doubtless the ideal research worker has all these techniques at his com- 
mand: doubtless no one starts at all without some limited capacity in each 
branch. But being armed, how then to join battle? 


TACTICS 
1. Electoral Law 
May I put on one side first the approach through electoral law? Every 
electoral system needs a code or textbook of electoral law and practice, 
something comparable to the massive volumes of Schofield on Parliamen- 
tary Elections and Schofield on Local Government Elections. Elections 
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cannot work smoothly and effectively unless there is something in the 
nature of a prayer book or book of drill, to establish certainty about 
complex procedure involving a great many people. It is an extremely diffi- 
cult piece of scholarship to prepare such a textbook satisfactorily: but it is 
not part of its purpose to add to existing knowledge about open questions. 
Electoral law is not lawyers’ law; it throws up few issues of importance to 
jurisprudence, and it is of political interest only when we come to look at 
the relation between form and content, between electoral law and political 
practice, a matter which perhaps goes beyond the sphere of law as a disci- 
pline. 

If research on electoral systems has a general purpose it is to elicit new 
and interesting points about this relationship; an electoral system has a 
precise formal structure, it is set within a complex and moving political 
situation. How does one affect the other? How are changes in parts of one 
related to changes in parts of the other? Our conclusions are not likely to 
be very interesting or very practical unless we can achieve some analysis 
of this sort. It is beautiful, even comforting, to regard a political situation 
simply as an interacting whole, something that is ‘aye growing’ while men 
‘are sleeping’. But, as Mill pointed out, this is an unrealistic sort of ‘political 
fatalism’: in politics as in other branches of knowledge one must fragment 
in order to gain a point of leverage for action or explanation. 

Are there perhaps in theory two methods of approaching this task, 
methods which are in practice always combined, even by those who think 
they have separated them? Each separately, I should maintain, is arid; the 
art of tactics lies in combination. 


2. ‘Hypothetics’* 

One method, of course, is that of conceptual framework, hypothesis, and 
verification; the other is that of history, or (as it is more usually called in this 
context) ‘case-study’. The former requires that there should be a central 
system of interrelated propositions about the nature of man in society, from 
these are to be deduced more limited hypotheses about the behaviour of 
men in particular situations, these hypotheses are to be confirmed or refuted 
by carefully designed observations. If they are confirmed, the structure of 
the science is thus enlarged, and strengthened: if they are not confirmed, or 
are confirmed subject to certain reservations, there must follow a process 
of checking fundamental theory so as to increase its refinement and exact- 
ness. It is to this procedure, we are told, that natural science owes its power: 
this is what is needed to make the study of politics ‘a genuine scientific 


1 John Stuart Mill, Representative Government (1861 ed.), p. 4. 
* This. p. 3. 
3 Not in Samuel Butler’s sense: Erewhon, chap. xxi. 
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discipline’. I quote from a recent conference report in the American Politi- 
cal Science Review: the same sort of theme was made familiar, in a less 
dogmatic way, by the work of Graham Wallas and the Webbs fifty years 
ago. Indeed, it is no more than the latest version of the old attempt to 
‘introduce the experimental method of reasoning into moral subjects’? In 
its present form its main tactical maxims are that before we start research 
we should settle carefully the object of each piece of research, by reference 
to an existing framework of interlocking definitions; that we should handle 
one question at a time, or at the most a small range of questions, using some- 
thing analogous to the old method of concomitant variations: and that we 
should prove each step in the chain properly, according to some defined 
standard of proof, before we put our weight on it and take a step forward. 

I cannot help feeling that this is too weak a hook with which to catch 
Leviathan. There is not ‘world enough and time’: political problems are 
too big for us and move too fast for such a method, taken alone, to be of 
much value. It may be that there has been some misunderstanding of the 
methods of the natural sciences; what is described seems to be a method of 
proof or criticism and of exposition, rather than a tactic of discovery. But 
my own judgement is affected mainly by the analogy of the rather archaic 
science or discipline in which I was brought up, that of classical philology. 
Whatever its logical status, the study of language is certainly the most highly 
developed and the most rigorous of the social sciences; the analogy between 
politics and language is (I know) vulnerable at some points, but it is at least 
as persuasive as those between politics and physics or between politics and 
biology.’ 

There are then three points which this analogy suggests to my mind. The 
first is that the construction of an effective grammar for a single language 
is not dependent on the existence of a comprehensive theory of linguistics. 
To know the grammar of one language may help one to grasp that of a 
cognate language, may perhaps hamper one in grasping a language radi- 
cally different: knowledge of several grammars encourages a search for 
generalization at a higher level, and perhaps this may in time require 
further thought about how each grammar is organized. But a grammar is 
valid and useful for its own language without such generalization and 

‘ Harry Eckstein, reporting a conference on ‘Political Theory and the study of Politics’, 
American Political Science Review, vol. | (June 1956), p. 476. 

2 Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature. Graham Wallas (Men and Ideas (1940), p. 22) 
quotes an exact equivalent from an unpublished work of Bentham. 

> It was used also by Professor Evans-Pritchard in his Marett Lecture, to illustrate a 
rather different point (Man, no. 198, Sept. 1950). It is characteristic of the present phase of 
opinion that in a recent article on methodology, which casts its net very wide indeed, nothing 
is said about the study of language; or about research and practice in medicine, both very 
old political analogies (Jean M. Driscoll and Charles S. Hyneman, ‘Methodology for Politi- 


cal Scientists: Perspectives for Study’, American Political Science Review, vol. xlix (1955), 
p- 192). 
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revision. One can hope (on this analogy) to frame and to use a reasonably 
exact grammar of British, or American, or Russian politics without waiting 
for some new sort of ‘Grammar of Politics’ in general.’ Secondly, making 
and learning grammars is a subordinate part of the business, at least for 
most scholars. The primary task is to understand and to translate. It is 
indeed possible to set out in terms of general rules, hypotheses, and verifica- 
tions the business of translating a hard passage or of reconstructing and 
translating a fragmentary papyrus or inscription. But one is not here work- 
ing from a specific experiment to a general rule, but from the rule to the 
meaning of this specific and unique passage; and it is most unusual to set 
out the structure of proof explicitly—our internal computing machine 
works much too fast for that, so fast that for the most part we feel we have 
gone straight to the meaning, and we begin to worry consciously only when 
we come to the business of translation.? Explicit appeal to deduction and 
verification is used as a last resort if we are stuck and need some mechanical 
aid in checking over what the meaning may be: or if we are involved in 
controversy and must defend ourselves. For the most part we proceed, as 
Housman said in one of his Prefaces, ‘by the capricious and arbitrary 
method of putting forward first one foot and then, with strange incon- 
sistency, the other’.> My third point is that it is extremely rare in dealing 
with an established literary language to attempt to amend the grammar 
itself by a process of hypothesis and verification. This is outside my exper- 
ience, but it is doubtless a different matter if one seeks to elucidate for the 
first time the grammar of an unwritten language or to follow changes in the 
grammar of spoken English. I appreciate that some theory of general lin- 
guistics may be of value here to emancipate the searcher from the bonds of 
familiar grammars and to set him going on the most promising line of work. 
But general linguistics will not help him much unless he also has direct 
acquaintance with several languages of different types; and even here the 
object of the research is not primarily to find general laws but to grasp and 
explain, to make intelligible the particular case. 
This is as far as this analogy carries me.'As the present Professor of 
Poetry said in his inaugural lecture, “Man is an analogy-drawing animal; 
that is his great good fortune. His danger is of treating analogies as iden- 
tities, of saying, for instance, “Poetry should be as much like music as 
possible”. I suspect that the people who are most likely to say this are the 
tone-deaf. The more one loves another art, the less likely it is that one will 


* Laski’s Grammar, whether to be approved or disapproved, was certainly not framed 
by the rules of ‘hypothetics’. 

? This problem of how to communicate a ‘meaning’ in another language is one of the 
‘aesthetic’ problems of political science referred to by W. Harrison in his article on ‘Under- 
standing Politics’, Occidente, vol. ii (1955), p. 259. 
> Preface to edition of Juvenal; reprint of 1931, p. xv. 
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wish to trespass upon its domain.”! I am therefore anxious not to go farther, 
in particular not to suggest that I think the ideas of theoretical discipline 
and of rigorous proof have no place in political studies. What troubles me 
about the analogy drawn from natural science is the conclusion deduced 
from it, that scholarship is idle, in language or in politics, except when it is 
proving new rules; and I think the assumption is a bad guide to the tactics 
of research in politics. For the sake of an analogy, which is no more than 
an analogy, it involves the researcher in grave practical difficulties. One of 
these is that things move very fast in contemporary politics: not faster than 
the human mind, but too fast for the step-by-step process of hypothesis 
and consolidation. Another difficulty is that we are too rich in hypotheses: 
hypotheses not about external verities, but about extremely interesting and 
pressing questions of action. To take merely the export of electoral systems, 
there is a bubbling fountain of hypotheses to be found in an American 
article on Western institutions in non-Western societies published in 1955: 
as many more can be derived from the work of Professor Duverger and 
other French scholars* and from the handbook on electoral problems 
compiled by a German group as a basis for electoral reform in Germany.‘ 
There are enough hypotheses in circulation already to found a new 
science or translate all the odes of Pindar; unfortunately the only ones 
which can be proved fairly easily tend (as Professor Evans-Pritchard has it) 
‘to become mere tautologies and platitudes on the level of common sense 


deduction’.* Rigorous proof or disproof of serious hypotheses, even quite 
small ones, can generally be obtained only with great expense and after 
considerable delay. There are some famous examples of such thoroughness, 
but, as I said earlier, they have perhaps been successful primarily as research 
into methods of research, establishing new standards and devices of proof 


and elucidating the difficulties of applying them. This is valuable work; but 
need we all do nothing else? 


3. Case-Studies 


I should prefer to call the extreme into which one reacts the method of 
case-studies rather than the method of history; there is some risk of con- 


1 W. H. Auden, Making, Knowing and Judging, p. 24. 

? Kahin, Pauker, and Pye, ‘Comparative Politics of Non-Western Countries’, American 
Political Science Review, vol. xlix (1955), p. 1022. 

> M. Duverger, Political Parties, published in French in 1951, in English translation, 1954; 
and (ed.) M. Duverger, L’Influence des systémes électoraux sur la vie politique (1950). 

* Grundlagen eines deutschen Wahlrechts; Bericht der vom Bundesminister der Innern 
eingesetzen Wahlrechtscommission (Bonn, 1955). 

* Social Anthropology (1951), p. 57. The books of Professor Apter on the Gold Coast 
and of Dr. Fallers on Busoga perhaps illustrate this point. I cannot help feeling that their 
conceptual framework actually impedes them in sharing their great knowledge and acute 
sense of politics with the reader (David E. Apter, The Gold Coast in Transition (Princeton, 
1955), and L. A. Fallers, Bantu Bureaucracy (1956). 
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fusion, but “case-studies’ is the fashionable phrase and at least it sets aside 
some of the problems which trouble introspective historians.‘ In particular 
| would like to emphasize at the outset that the tactics of description may 
—indeed must—use all techniques that come to hand, whether called 
‘humane’ or ‘scientific’. It would be absurd, for instance, to think of 
describing a large election without using electoral statistics. 

As it is understood by simple souls, the case-study method is to establish 
the facts and let them speak for themselves; put the reader in the position 
of informed spectator and let him use the material as he pleases. He may 
wish to judge or generalize; he may merely learn by experience the feeling 
of a variety of situations. 

It need hardly be said that this too, like the notion of an experimental 
method, is merely a limiting abstraction, not a practical way of proceeding. 
It is a commonplace that any narrative of events is in some respects both 
deductive and selective. A narrative is deductive in that the evidence for it 
is used on the basis of general experience outside the immediate field of 
study: it is selective in that much of the evidence is not available, and also 
because some choice has to be made among the evidence which might be 
used. Case-studies of contemporary events are usually selective in both these 
ways. Some important evidence is missing: sometimes one knows that it is 
missing, sometimes one does not know, sometimes one is left in a sort of 
limbo of discretion, possessing evidence, but unable to argue from it lest 
its source be betrayed. Other evidence must be neglected because it is too 
voluminous to be manageable. 

Such problems are extremely hard to deal with satisfactorily, yet a case- 
study is pointless if what it says is determined by chance. The author, in so 
far as he is skilled, knows how to control his material in accordance with 
certain criteria of relevance. These criteria may be extremely complex; so 
complex that he could never explain them fully, not even if the narrative 
were held up indefinitely during the explanation. To understand what is 
being said the reader must either share the author’s criteria of relevance or 
learn them by practice as he reads. In this sense the case-study is a means 
by which the student can grasp in a concrete way the judgement of a more 
experienced person about what is most important and interesting in a 
particular situation. Like good history a good case-study is comprehensive: 
but it is also orderly, and it is sharply, even ruthlessly, selective; and it does 
not waste time on explanations of its procedure. 

It must be ordered also in another way, or in two closely related ways, 
which are more straightforward and more directly relevant to electoral 


' I am inclined to think Professor Evans-Pritchard also evades these, in his comparison 
between history and social anthropology (Man, no. 198, Sept. 1950) (for instance, the 
problems of historical ‘explanation’, of the historian as poet and myth-maker, of the con- 
tinuous revision of history—all history is contemporary history’). 
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studies. First, every narrative needs platforms or pausing places, where the 
narrator halts for a little to sketch the background of the story; however 
lightly this is done, the account must have form, and its form commits the 
writer to certain implicit generalizations about what is relevant. Secondly, 
a narrative must move through time, and if it relates, as electoral studies 
must relate, to events taking place within a set form of procedure, it falls 
almost as a matter of course into certain chapters, and these divisions turn 
up in much the same way in studies made independently. There have been 
differences in style and personality between the four Nuffield College studies 
of British general elections, but each has included chapters on the candi- 
dates, the campaign, the main organs of mass communication, and the 
results, and they have all dealt also with the issues of the election as defined 
by its immediate antecedents, with electoral machinery, and with party 
organization. In addition, they have usually included a number of case- 
studies of separate constituencies, each study following the same sort of 
pattern as the main study but on a smaller scale. The four books rarely use 
the form of hypothesis and verification, and yet clearly they have reached 
some sort of generalization about the things that are important in British 
elections. This generalization could notionally (I suppose) be broken down 
into a set of separate propositions; many of these propositions, taken 
separately, would be hard to prove, taken together they give a convincing 
account of what happens, and this account is the expression of a coherent 
view set out in an orderly way. The authors believe, and their readers agree, 
that certain things are relevant to the narrative of a British election, and 
that other things are not relevant. It is usually relevant, for instance, to 
discuss the age and education of the candidates, but not their weights or 
their waist-measurements or the colour of their wives’ eyes. It may well be 
relevant to discuss the weather: it is not deemed relevant to discuss the 
progress of First Division football clubs, or the state of the London theatre, 
or the current fashion in women’s dress. These may seem outrageous 
examples, but such matters have sometimes been relevant to politics in the 
past, and they may turn up again. A future author may feel bound to bring 
new factors into the narrative, so that it takes a new shape. If a man can 
do this and convince his readers that he is talking sense, he is not only 
amusing them, he is also in some way establishing new knowledge, a new 
but acceptable variant of an existing canon of relevance. 

The situation to be described varies a little from one British election to 
another: it varies still more between a British election and a French election, 
between an election in Europe and an election in Africa. The author of an 
electoral survey must contrive to look at each case afresh, lest he miss what 
is most important in it; nevertheless, he proceeds from experience of what 
has been found relevant elsewhere, and he contributes to and modifies this 
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common stock. We assume when we launch ourselves on a field of study, 
like the study of elections, that it has some order and some unity: in so far 
as these exist, they will emerge if shrewd observers experienced in elections 
expound to intelligent readers what they find, because certain themes will 
repeat themselves with variations more or less insistent. As Miss Margaret 
Mead says: ‘Our capacity to see, to recognize, to isolate significant variables, 
is a function of which other people, how many other cultural groups, we 
have seen and studied, for how long and with what conceptual and practical 
tools.’* 

To talk in this way is to describe one of the main currents in British 
political research since the war. It is a form of tactics which we know very 
well: and we perhaps begin to see its limits. If elections do in fact repeat 
themselves so that the same pattern serves for several studies without much 
variation, we begin to say, as the social anthropologists might, that the 
latest study ‘lacks theoretical interest’; a case-study may be wholly admir- 
able as a record, and yet fail to break new ground, because there is not in 
this area new ground to break. One might say that studies of that particular 
sort of election, like Greek tragedy as described by Aristotle, stop changing 
when they have found their true nature; and there is then room for generali- 
zation, which can be made safely and even rigorously without recourse to 
a step-by-step process of hypothesis and verification. A recent example of 
this sort of scholarship is Professor Schapera’s excellent book The Govern- 
ment and Politics of Tribal Societies:* he has the advantage of better field 
material than has generally been available to political scientists, but at least 
one can say that this is the sort of thing that political scientists did from the 
time of Aristotle to the time of Bryce, and still do when they can find 
courage and material. This, after all, is what the Rector of Exeter has done 
in his book on Government by Committee.‘ 

Of course such generalizations are more limited and less stable than those 
of natural science. They rest firmly enough on the opinion of experienced 
observers, confirmed by that of their readers, and they can be buttressed by 
examples which are at least rhetorically convincing. On the other hand, 
there are no crucial instances on which a chain of reasoning can be based, 
there is no means of estimating the probabilities involved, there is no clear 
line between what changes and what is permanent. The research worker in 
politics is more liable than any other to be caught by events which change 
the emphasis of institutions, and make nonsense of his conclusions before 


* She continues: ‘Deciding what one ought to do next is tied tightly to what one has done 
before—in the social sciences, long experience is the analogue of the rigorous formulations 
essential in the natural sciences.’ New Lives for Old, p. 14. 

® Aristotle, Poetics, 1449. 

* 1956. 

* K.C. Wheare, Government by Committee (1955). 
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he has published them, or very shortly afterwards. As in ancient medicine, 
‘opportunity is fleeting, experience treacherous, judgement difficult’: and it 
seems natural to continue the quotation from Hippocrates, translating more 
freely. “The trouble is that the research worker has to cope with the patient, 
the bystanders and external circumstances, as well as with his own defi- 
ciencies.”! 


SUMMARY 


May I now summarize what I have said so far—and I know, or at least 
suspect, how many issues it has set aside? I think that for British scholars 
the best tactics in approaching the problem of electoral systems in non- 
Western countries is to begin from the method of electoral surveys, which 
in general we understand pretty well. I do not think that this is an evasion 
of the challenge to face problems and reach general conclusions, because, 
given a reasonably wide spread of field work, conclusions emerge from this 
method more swiftly than from the step-by-step method of hypothesis and 
verification, and do not lack standing as contributions to knowledge. And 
I do not think that it evades the requirements of rigorous scholarship: or 
that it excludes the use of techniques of measurement. 

But I recommend these tactics only subject to certain reserves. Repetition 
of surveys contributes to political science as distinct from historical research 
only so long as new points of interest continue to emerge. As surveys enter 
the phase of diminishing returns, the time is ripe for someone to try his 
hand at generalization, and for others to widen the area of research. The 
‘experimental method’ may then be of great value to establish particular 
points, and also to test methods and set standards of proof. Peculiarity of 
local circumstances will suggest special problems for investigation: and 
there will be crises which deserve study simply for the record. In the end, 
if elections become established outside the West, they will take a settled 
place within a working system of politics, and it may be wise then to turn 
from study of the short, critical period of elections, to that of the more 
normal flow of political life, a more difficult task comparable to that which 
political scientists face in this country and in the U.S.A. 

In effect this concludes my argument, but it is hard to avoid reference to 
what is perhaps really a false question. This kind of research seems neces- 
sary because it is of some general importance to the world to see how this 
experiment goes. Will research help the experiment to succeed? And 
behind that question is another—will it help us to assess whether the 
experiment is succeeding or failing? 


' Hippocrates, Aphorisms, 1. i. The first part is the translation of W. H. S. Jones in the 
Loeb edition, vol. iii, p. 99. 
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PRACTICAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


As regards the first question, I cannot put the matter more succinctly 
than in the words of Professor Evans-Pritchard: ‘Social anthropology’, he 
says, and this applies to electoral studies, ‘may occasionally resolve prob- 
lems of administration. It makes for a sympathetic understanding of other 
peoples. It also provides valuable material for the historian of the future.”? 
This is a minimum claim; so much is certain, one might perhaps go a little 
further. Politics, as we understand it in developed societies, is always to 
some extent concerned with formal institutions, man-made and by law 
established. ‘In studying political organization’, wrote the late Professor 
Radcliffe-Brown, ‘we have to deal with the maintenance or establishment 
of social order, within a territorial framework, by the organized use of 
coercive authority through the use, or the possibility of use, of physical 
force.’ This will serve for political science as well as for social anthropo- 
logy: but one must add that in the analysis of Western societies we are 
forced to add another level of discussion. As emerges from the volume on 
African political systems from which I have quoted, and also from Professor 
Schapera’s book, in tribal societies change in institutions is not itself institu- 
tionalized. In the West, on the other hand, political institutions are con- 
spicuously institutions for changing other institutions, including political 
institutions. The export of elections is part of a larger movement for the 
export of this notion of explicit man-made forms of government. We are 
accustomed, as I have said, to look rather cynically at our own claim to 
reason, and to regard changes in electoral systems in the West as reflecting 
a balance of forces rather than an effort at improvement. ‘The objection 
generally made by political scientists to the introduction of a single trans- 
ferable vote in Britain is not that it is impracticable or unjust, but that it is 
politically naive to imagine that a great party would ever be prepared to 
sponsor it. But in spite of this ingrained cynicism, or positivism, we know 
that constitution-making goes on all the time, in large affairs and small 
ones, and we never dream of suggesting that it is unreasonable to talk about 
the success or failure of changes in the organization of government depart- 
ments, or of the nationalized industries, or of a political party machine. 
There may be some things which we think it unreasonable to discuss be- 
cause we believe that they cannot be affected by the sort of reorganization 
contemplated: but even to say this is to make a practical contribution to a 
discussion about organization. 

I do not think, therefore, that we can, like our colleagues in social 
anthropology, evade responsibility for recommendation and assessment, 


? Op. cit., p. 123. 
? African Political Systems, ed. Fortes and Evans-Pritchard (1940), p. xiv. 
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particularly in a matter of this sort, in which the special interest of the 
problem is that it is an attempt to construct new institutions on a grand 
scale. But what we can do in this sense is narrowly limited, by the nature 
of things as well as by lack of resources. Experience about the export of 
elections cannot be gathered and presented systematically in time to help 
much in this present phase, which is perhaps the decisive phase for the 
future of Western forms of government in non-Western societies. We can 
offer perhaps to the countries concerned some indication of what are in our 
experience reasonable and attainable standards in electoral practice,’ some 
competent comment on matters of tactics and party organization, perhaps 
some sense that because of its growing unity the world has a considerable 
interest in what may seem small matters, even to the local people, such as 
the franchise in British Guiana, or Mauritius, or Fiji. 

In the process we will perhaps learn as much about our own political 
practice as about that of others. It is, for instance, obvious in non-Western 
countries that many of the issues of politics turn on relations between 
traditional authorities and a new middle-class who are educated in the 
Western style and fill roles in an economy of the Western type. In each 
separate instance the numbers of men and women involved are quite small, 
and it is possible to see with some clarity how tradition, economic change, 
and forms of education react upon one another and upon the structure 
of politics. There is a similar interaction in Britain, imperfectly studied 
because it is very complex and changes slowly: men accustomed to observe 
such changes elsewhere will be better qualified to record it here. Our study 
of our own politics has already gained much through the opportunity to 
see ourselves in another guise—‘mutato nomine de te Fabula narratur’— 
in the politics of the Nuer and the Manus, the Zulu and the Makah Indians; 
it will gain more if we can grasp more clearly the relation between change 
of institutions and change of circumstances. 


SUCCESS OR FAILURE 


There is finally the question of success or failure. It has been said that 
nothing imported would survive British withdrawal from Africa except the 
game of football: I should hazard a guess that elections would also survive, 
in some form. But what sort of elections? Certainly not the sort which we 
are seeking to export. An institution newly introduced must change unless 
it rests on some general public understanding of how it worked in its original 
place, and of how it is supposed to work now. Such understanding is of 

‘ ‘Therefore to say that headmen have regular sources of income on the side is rather like 
saying “water is wet”. It would be utterly incorrect to call public tribal life corrupt. The 
only question that matters is whether the procedure remains within traditional limits’ (Hans 


Cory, Sukuma Political System, p. 59). Most Western electoral systems are in some respects 
‘wet’. 
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necessity dim: even formal teaching is very inadequate as a means of con- 
veying how institutions work and is at best an adjunct to apprenticeship. 
The institution complete, or moderately complete, can only be taught by 
participation; people must move with it, as they did to the Dominions of 
settlement. 

Professor Oakeshott’s analogy of cookery books and cooking’ and 
Professor Polanyi’s analogy of connoisseurship’ are in point. It is certain 
that, even though they continue to be based on free elections, politics in 
the Gold Coast or the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland or Malaya 
or British Guiana will never in practice greatly resemble politics of Britain. 
These are different places and different people, and formal identity of 
electoral systems will do little to make them more alike. 

I have forebodings, therefore, that in the future we shall hear much about 
how Western elections have failed in Indonesia, or failed in the Southern 
Sudan, or failed in British Guiana—and so on: and one is tempted to answer 
in advance that this sort of statement is nonsensical, because there can be 
neither success nor failure in this sort of venture. The only thing that can 
be predicted with certainty about the export of elections is that an electoral 
system will not work in the same way in its new setting as in its old. 

Indeed this is a general point. It is not possible to measure success or 
failure in constitution-making by comparison with an original model. It 
may be true that the Presidency of the United States is modelled on the 
monarchy of George III, that of France on the monarchy of Queen Vic- 
toria: but it is mere nonsense to use that sort of comparison for purposes 
of judgement, the crudest confusion between origin and function: Is it, 
however, possible to seek greater generality by comparing function with 
function? 

The trouble here is that we are not at the moment very certain of the 
function of elections in our own society. We have on the whole ceased to 
think that their function is to ensure government by the people, in any 
sense intelligible to Rousseau or Jefferson or John Stuart Mill: yet we 
continue to believe most heartily in their necessity; and this Western loyalty 
to elections has been strengthened by events of the last generation and of 
the last year. Free elections—elections in which the voters believe that they 
have a real though limited choice in some matter of importance to the state 
and to themselves—perhaps offer two advantages of a very general kind: 
they offer a means of continuity in succession not available to personal or 


: Inaugural lecture, Political Education, now reprinted in Philosophy, Politics and 
Society, ed. Laslett (1956); see my comment on this point in ‘Political Theory and Political 
Education’, Universities Quarterly, vol. ix, no. 4 (1955), p. 351. 

* Essay on ‘Skills and Connoisseurship’ (Methodological Congress, Turin, 1952). See also 
Professor W. H. Morris-Jones’s recent inaugural lecture, Taste and Principle in Political 
Theory (1957). ny, 
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party governments, and they commit the people to a sense of responsibility 
for their own betterment more effectively than any form of public exhorta- 
tion yet devised by Ministries of Propaganda or of Information; To say this 
is not to offer a theory of the function of elections in Western societies, but 
to indicate that there is no adequate theory. Nevertheless, it seems clear 
enough that they are essential to us as props of the sentiment of legitimacy 
and the sentiment of participation: and that these sentiments break easily 
and are hard to repair. There is perhaps here a measure which can be at 
least crudely applied; elections once exported may work in odd ways, but 
they may be said to succeed—in India, for instance, or in Africa or in 
South-East Asia—if the offer of choice to the elector continues to play a 
vital part in the continuity of the state: In all these countries the situation 
demands absolutely that government should be given a new basis. Tradi- 
tional government may be able to survive in a few of the larger territories, 
such as Morocco, Siam, Ethiopia, and Saudi Arabia, but it generally 
operates in units too small to be viable. The only obvious alternatives to 
it are army rule or party rule. These may solve at least temporarily the 
problem of order, but they have never yet solved the problem of popular 
participation or the problem of peaceful succession without civil war, 
and recent examples tell against them. At least for the present, there is a 
general sentiment that there is no answer available except the adoption of 
a régime based on free elections: and it is in this driving sense of necessity 
that there lies the greatest hope of success. 
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AN ELECTION IN NYASALAND 


COLIN LEYS 
Balliol College, Oxford 


THIs paper is mainly concerned with the direct election of six members of 
the Legislative Council of Nyasaland by an electorate of about 1,850 
European and 350 Asian voters. The election was not only curious and 
interesting in itself but also has some general importance as illustrating 
the effects of the choice of an electoral system on political opinion. Because 
of this latter point something is said here also of the indirect election of five 
African members of the Legislative Council which took place at the same 
time; but it should be stressed that the author is not an Africanist and had 


no opportunity to study the rather intricate African politics that were 
involved. 


I. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 


Nyasaland is primarily a country of African peasants, producing some 
plantation crops on European estates, but entering a wider economy as 
a supplier of labour to South and Central Africa. It was included in the 
Central African Federation when the latter was formed in 1953. At that 
time its annual ordinary internal revenue was only £4} million,! although 
its total population was about 2} million, in an area (excluding Lake 
Nyasa) about one and a quarter times the size of Scotland. In 1955 exports 
were valued at £7} million: these were mainly agricultural products, of 
which the most important were tobacco, tea, tung, cotton and, in years of 
surplus, maize. 

The African population has increased rapidly since Nyasaland was 
declared a Protectorate in 1891; it was then estimated to be about 900,000, 
was just over 2,000,000 when an African census was last taken (1945) and 
is now about 2,560,000.? This population lives predominantly by subsis- 
tence farming in difficult conditions of soil and rainfall, and is dependent 
for cash income almost wholly on men working away from home. There 
were estimated to be 435,000 able-bodied African men in 1955; of these 
160,000 found work outside the country (in Southern Rhodesia (100,000), 

* Colonial Report 1953. 

2 All population figures for 1956 are from the preliminary 1956 census returns, published 


in the Monthly Digest of Statistics of the Central African Statistical Office. 
Political Studies, Vol. V, No. 3 (1957, 258-280). 
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in the Union (42,000), on the Copperbelt of Northern Rhodesia (10,000), 
and in other territories (8,000)) while 110,000 found paid employment in 
Nyasaland, at least at the peak period of the year. There is a continuous 
turnover of labour: practically all men in the prime of life are away from 
home for long periods in turn; but some 165,000 able-bodied men are 
always without paid jobs. Much of the subsistence farming depends on the 
labour of women, old men, and children, and the government’s efforts to 
stimulate interest in soil conservation and new techniques only just succeed 
in keeping the population above subsistence level. The government seeks 
to encourage Africans to grow cash crops such as tobacco and cotton; but 
the income from these was only about £1-4 million in 1948,’ and although 
this figure has certainly increased very much, African incomes from cash 
crops remain extremely low. 

There is a long record of missionary activity in Nyasaland, and education 
of a sort is relatively widespread. About half the African children attend 
school for some period between the ages of 5 and 18, but often for periods 
too short to make them literate. It was reckoned in 1945 that only 6 per cent. 
of the African population was literate in an African language and 1 per 
cent. in English, although these figures have certainly been exceeded now. 
In 1954 only 311 African boys and girls were enrolled in secondary schools 
with courses leading to the Cambridge Overseas School Certificate; only 24 
obtained the certificate, and only 5 went on the following year to schools 
in Northern and Southern Rhodesia to work for the Cambridge Higher 
Certificate which is required for entry to the new inter-racial University 
College at Salisbury. 

There is no bar on the employment of Africans in higher posts in the 
administration, the churches, and the professions; but the numbers so 
employed are tiny. There are a few graduates of Makerere and Fort Hare, 
largely engaged in teaching; a few Africans on the Executive Staff as 
District Assistants, Medical Assistants, and School Inspectors; and some 
clergymen. 

The Indian population amounted in 1956 to 8,490. They were largely 
engaged in wholesale and retail distributive trades, mainly in the largest 
towns, Limbe—Blantyre (population of all races 29,920), Zomba (6,670), 
and Lilongwe (4,670),? but also in small businesses in many local trading 
centres. Africans also engage in trade, but as yet very few make substantial 
incomes, partly at least because of effective Indian competition. There are 
1,190 ‘Coloureds’, mostly employed in trading, transport, and agriculture. 
There is no industrial colour bar, but there is very little industry: 75 per 
cent. of the paid employment available to Africans at the peak period in 


‘ Estimate in P. Deane, Colonial Social Accounting (1953), p. 90. 
* These figures exclude Africans not in employment and are therefore considerable 
underestimates of total population. 
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Nyasaland is unskilled and mainly on tea and tobacco estates. Pay for such 
unskilled labour is only about 50 shillings a month; much higher rates can 
be obtained in the Rhodesias and the Union. 

The European population in 1956 was 6,730, largely British in origin 
but with an admixture of South Africans and people of foreign birth.' This 
represented a very rapid growth from a population under 2,000 in 1945, but 
it is clear that (although the 1956 figures for employment are not yet avail- 
able) there is no question of European settlement on a large scale. The 
administration employs about 1,800, and these with their dependents 
probably make nearly half the total. The missions employed more than 
a fifth of the gainfully employed Europeans in 1945, and with their depen- 
dents probably now account for about 15 per cent. of the total; another 
considerable section is employed in managerial jobs in banks and com- 
mercial firms, and will not usually remain permanently in Nyasaland, which 
is a ‘dead end’ in this sort of career. Probably the most stable part of the 
European population is that engaged in the management of plantations, 
making, with dependents, perhaps 15 per cent. of the total; most of these 
spend their lives in Nyasaland, but many work for firms, not as ‘settlers’ on 
their own land,’ and retire away from Nyasaland. Although there are two 
main areas of European plantations, one in the Cholo area in Southern 
Province, and the other around Lilongwe in Central Province, ‘planters’ 
are widely scattered about the territory and do not form a single bloc or 
enclave. The number of Europeans occupied in mining and industry is at 
present trivial, and there is no great probability that it will increase. 

Indeed, the whole economy is distressingly static. Indian immigration 
has been virtually stopped by law,’ no further land can be made available 
for plantation without depriving Africans, and there is not likely to be 
much more European immigration unless some unforeseeable mineral 
development occurs, African education is likely to improve, and political 
sophistication will increase with greater experience of employment in the 
outside world. A large capital investment in irrigation and hydroelectric 
power for the Shire Valley is contemplated, but even if funds for this are 
forthcoming it is not very easy to see that it will lead to any general increase 
of production. 


II. POLITICAL EVOLUTION BEFORE 1953 


Before federation, political evolution went forward in three main 
channels. 


1 In 1945 13 per cent. were of South African origin, 17 per cent. foreign. Probably the 
proportion coming from Southern Rhodesia has risen since then, although most of the 
newcomers are still from Britain. 

2 The figures in 1945 were: self-employed in agriculture, 87; employed, 170. ; 

3 Federal Act No. 37 of 1954, which gave wide powers to the Minister of Home Affairs 
to prohibit immigrants. 
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(a) The Legislative Council. This body, as first constituted in 1907,' con- 
tained four official and four nominated unofficial members, all Europeans, 
and it became the practice to select at least one of the ‘unofficials’ from the 
missionary societies to represent African interests. The Governor presided 
in person, and still does. By 1948 the membership had risen to six officials 
and six unofficials, of whom one was a missionary; in that year it was raised 
to nine on each side, and the unofficial members included two Africans 
appointed by the Governor from names submitted after a secret ballot of 
the African Protectorate Council, and one Indian similarly appointed from 
names submitted by the Indian Chamber of Commerce. In 1953 there were 
added another official, and another unofficial African member, so that on 
the unofficial side the membership consisted of six Europeans, including 
one missionary representing African interests, three Africans, and an 
Indian. In 1954 the missionary became a specially nominated member of 
the Federal Assembly and was replaced by a lay member. In spite of the 
growth in the number of unofficial members none of them has been invited 
to take executive responsibility for an administrative department, but the 
Executive Council has included since the war, as well as officials, two 
European unofficials nominated from the Legislative Council. 

(b) African political institutions. The Protectorate Council grew out of 
the ‘indirect rule’ adopted in the Native Authorities Ordinance of 1933. 
The administrative structure now consists of three Provinces and eighteen 
Districts under Commissioners; ‘Native Authorities’ were constituted under 
the 1933 Ordinance out of existing tribal and other de facto local authorities 
to form the bottom ‘tier’ of the administration, The tribal composition of 
the African population in 1945 was roughly—Achewa 28 per cent., 
Alomwe group 18-5 per cent., Anyanja group 15 per cent., Yao 13-5 per 
cent., Angoni 9-5 per cent., others 15-5 per cent. No strongly centralized 
tribal government survived the first years of the Protectorate, and respon- 
sibility is at present divided between 122 Native Authorities. Although 
some non-traditional authorities were originally recognized, most Native 
Authorities are chiefs, and these, though subject to confirmation and dis- 
missal as Native Authorities, are selected in the main from chiefly families 
by native law and custom; they are not, as are many chiefs in East Africa, 
‘bureaucratic’ officials. 

To this structure has been added as a ‘middle tier’ a hierarchy of non- 
statutory advisory councils, consisting solely of Africans. Provincial Coun- 
cils, under the chairmanship of the Provincial Commissioners, and each 
consisting now of about twenty-five nominated members, mainly chiefs, 
were set up in 1945-6; and above these was added, in 1946, the Protectorate 
Council under the chairmanship of the Secretary for African Affairs, 

1 Nyasaland Order in Council, 1907. 
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consisting of African members of the Legislative Council ex officio, and 
seven members appointed by the Governor from each Province. At the 
District and village levels, the work of the Native Authorities has been 
supplemented by the encouragement of a variety of chiefs’ and other 
consultative councils; and in the Local Government (District Councils) 
Ordinance of 1953 a start has been made in introducing a system of autono- 
mous multi-racial local government.! 

The creation of this formal system seems to have checked the growth 
among Africans of unofficial political associations: there was quite a num- 
ber of these in the 1920’s, but they fell into the background until revived 
by the excitement of the federation period. 

(c) Non-African political organization. European ‘politics’ (if the name 
is appropriate for an unofficial population of not more than 1,400) found 
expression during the same period through a number of bodies, such as 
planters’ associations, provincial associations, a Nyasaland Council of 
Women (‘The Naggers’), and a Chamber of Commerce and Industry. In 
1928 a Convention of Associations was created, primarily as a sort of 
unofficial electoral college. Seven or eight associations joined, obtained the 
right to send one delegate to its meetings for every ten members on payment 
of a fee of £5 per delegate, and voted through their delegates on names to 
go forward to the Governor for nomination to the Legislative Council. 
There was much overlap of membership between the various associations; 
and while there was a fair amount of change in the unofficial membership 
of the Legislative Council, the causes of this were not political and some 
men continued to serve for long periods. 

Until 1952, when the stimulus of the federation proposals led to the 
formation of an Asian Convention, the Indians had no political organiza- 
tions; they were organized for religious purposes (the majority is Moslem) 
and for business; and as most Indians are engaged in trade the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce could suitably be used as the electoral college for 
their representative on the Legislative Council. From February 1949 till 
March 1955 this was Mr. Dayaram, a businessman, and on his retirement 
he was followed by Mr. Sacranie, a lawyer. 

The system of government was therefore primarily authoritarian and not 
indigenous; the administration controlled the Legislative Council through 
its majority, and conceded no more than advisory powers to other bodies. 
There were the beginnings of autonomous local government for Europeans 
and Indians in Blantyre-Limbe, Zomba, Fort Johnstone, Lilongwe, and 
Salima, but little had yet been done to develop fully autonomous local 


1 Ten multi-racial district councils had been established by the end of 1955 (Colonial 
Report 1955, p. 12). See H. G. Graham-Jolly, ‘The Progress of Local Government in Nyasa- 
land’, Journal of African Administration, vol. vii, no. 4, pp. 188-92. 
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government in the countryside. Nevertheless government, though ‘pater- 
nal’, was essentially government by discussion, working in close associa- 
tion with the representatives of the population at large; and in evolving an 
organization for this purpose it had extemporized a rough system of indirect 
election by three separate communal electorates. This division corre- 
sponded to the social gulf between the three sections of the population; but 
it was not embittered by any serious clash of racial interests. There was 
some European fear of the growing numbers, wealth, and ability of the 
Indians, but in the absence of a large settler community Africans had little 
to fear from Europeans; and the European attitude to Africans, though 
somewhat contemptuous of their ability as members of the Legislative 
Council, was not hostile. 


III. CENTRAL AFRICAN FEDERATION 


It is widely believed that it was only at the insistence of the Colonial 
Office that Nyasaland was included in the Central African Federation 
which came into being on 1 August 1953 after a long period of negotiation 
ending in bitter controversy both in Britain and in Central Africa. There 
can be no direct evidence of this at present, but it at least accords with 
probability on the principle is fecit cui prodest. It is difficult to foresee the 
possibility of self-government for Nyasaland in isolation, and administra- 
tive ‘tidiness’ demands its inclusion in some larger unit. But the European 
politicians of the Rhodesias who pressed for federation had no reason to 
burden the new state with a poverty-stricken territory and a large African 
population (although, when it came to debate on the final scheme, they 
argued that, in spite of the disadvantages, the inclusion of Nyasaland at 
least guaranteed the Rhodesias against having a ‘Liberia’ on their borders); 
and Africans in Nyasaland, as elsewhere, were, from the outset, hostile to 
federation. At this stage the small body of European ‘unofficials’ in Nyasa- 
land had little weight one way or the other. 

Even before Federation was complete agitation and counter-agitation 
had spread to Nyasaland. The Nyasaland African Congress, which had 
been formed during the war, and had made little headway, now took the 
lead in opposing the federal proposals, following the line taken by the 
African Congress of Northern Rhodesia. This certainly also served to 
crystallize a latent social conflict between (on the one side) the younger 
generation of Africans, literate, with some experience of life outside Nyasa- 
land, and accustomed to a cash economy, and (on the other) the traditional 
authorities and the way of life they represented/ But the struggle came into 
the open over an issue peculiarly favourable to the new leadership, which 
had at least some claim to understand what was involved, and which could 
speak forcibly to others who had experience of work outside Nyasaland; 
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and for the first time in Nyasaland it made racial conflict an important issue 
of politics. Pressure by Congress led in the end to a boycott by the African 
delegates from Nyasaland of the final discussions preceding Federation; 
to a considerable publicity campaign in the United Kingdom in association 
with sympathizers there, to some riots,? and to the resignation by sixteen 
chiefs of their positions as Native Authorities/ Five of the sixteen were dis- 
missed, and the remainder were persuaded to withdraw their resignations. 

The position of the administration was greatly weakened by these events. 
District Officers were probably on the whole sceptical about federation, 
seeing it as a danger to good administration and public morale, and at least 
half-agreeing with the Africans that it involved a ‘sell-out’ to European 
interests outside Nyasaland. But they were given the task of explaining the 
federal scheme to the people in their districts, and were expected to carry 
the Native Authorities with them. At the same time, the Government has 
consistently refused to deal officially with Congress since its campaign of 
opposition to federation, The effect of all this was to open a gap between 
the District administration and the African population, with the Native 
Authorities remaining uneasily loyal to the former; and Congress took the 
opportunity to seize political leadership on the clear issue of the secession 
of Nyasaland from the Federation, 

These events had their counterpart in Indian and European reactions. 
In 1952 the Indians formed the Asian Convention specifically for political 
purposes, and in the following year they unsuccessfully ran two candidates 
in the first federal elections. The Europeans also began for the first time to 
think in terms of European interests which might be permanently safe- 
guarded against Indians and Africans by alliance with the ‘white man’s 
country’ of Southern Rhodesia. The main theme of the present paper is the 
expression of this trend in the elections of 1956. 


IV. IMMEDIATE ANTECEDENTS 


These elections arose in the following circumstances. The federal con- 
stitution transferred responsibility for a large number of common services 
(including considerable control over finance) to the Federal Assembly in 
Salisbury, but left to the administration and Legislative Council of Nyasa- 
land most services directly affecting the welfare of the African population 
there. Trade, industry, commerce, income-tax, and customs duties, the 
questions most affecting Europeans and Indians, became federal matters: 
the transfer of non-African agriculture to federal control was left to the 
discretion of the Nyasaland government, and became an issue in the elec- 
tion of 1956. 


1 See Cmd. 8573, ch. ii (The April Conference, 1952). 
? Colonial Report 1953, pp. 145-6. 
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Federal elections were to be held for the first time in 1953. The Federal 
Assembly has power to determine the federal franchise, but for the first 
elections the territories were to use their existing franchises, and in the case 
of Nyasaland, where none existed, the federal constitution placed the 
responsibility of prescribing one in the hands of the Governor-General.’ 
Nyasaland had to choose four ‘elected’ members (out of 26: Southern 
Rhodesia has 14, Northern Rhodesia 8), and two African ‘specially elected’ 
members (out of 6, two from each territory); the Assembly is completed by 
one European representing African interests from each territory, those 
from Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland being appointed by the Governors, 
For these federal elections Nyasaland extemporized a system? by which the 
four ‘elected’ members were chosen on a franchise based on membership 
of ‘constituent’ associations (largely European) and personal qualifications 
of nationality, means, and education (this is explained in more detail later). 
The two ‘specially elected’ Africans were chosen by secret ballot by the 
members of the Protectorate Council. 

The four ‘elected’ members’ seats were contested by four Europeans 
running as Federal Party candidates, one running as a Confederate, and by 
two Indians. The Federal Party had grown out of the United Central 
Africa Association, which had organized support in Central Africa and 
Britain for the federal scheme; it enjoyed a large preponderance of support 
among Rhodesian politicians, had strong financial backing, and was identi- 
fied in the public mind with the policy of racial ‘partnership’ upon which 
the federal constitution is founded. The Federal Party formed a divisional 
organization in Nyasaland, the activities of which have not extended much 
beyond raising support for the candidates at the federal election, although 
some branch meetings, and meetings of the Nyasaland executive of the 
Party, are held. The third annual congress of the party was held in Nyasa- 
land in 1955. The Confederate Party represented the groups which had 
been opposed to federation, and it was broadly against the policy of partner- 
ship and in favour of some form of European supremacy. The Confederate 
Party came to an end in May 1954. 

One of the four Federal Party candidates had, for the sake of regional 
sentiment, been made a vice-president of the Federal Party and a Minister 
in the first (interim) federal cabinet formed in August 1953. All four 
Federal Party candidates were elected, and thus four politicians out of 
Nyasaland’s small stock went to Salisbury. At the same time/the African 
elections resulted in the choice, without serious contest, and by a body 
consisting largely of chiefs, of two of the leading figures in the Congress, 
Messrs. Chirwa and Kumbikano. 


' Subject to the agreement of the Governor of Nyasaland and the approval of the 
Secretary of State (Art. 12). 2 Gazette Extraordinary, 23 Oct. 1953. 
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It was now necessary for Nyasaland to put its own territorial elections in 
order.\In June 1955! the size of the Legislative Council was increased from 
ten officials and ten unofficials to eleven of each; African membership was 
raised from three to five, the seat for an Indian was withdrawn, and the 
remaining six unofficial seats were now open to ‘non-Africans’.) Congress 
had asked for ‘parity’ between African and non-African unofficials, and it 
is widely believed (there is no direct evidence) that this had been refused 
by the Colonial Office only upon the insistence of the federal government. 
The Africans were now to be elected by secret ballot on a Provincial basis 
by the Provincial Councils, which had then seventy-six members in all, 
nominated on the basis of informal pre-selection by various types of coun- 
cil at District level.? The six other ‘non-African’ seats were to be filled in 
a way explained in detail below. 


V. THE AFRICAN ELECTIONS 


The African elections took place on 15 March 1956. The European press 
paid little attention to them, and the African press returned the compliment 
with regard to the European elections. In fact, little news was available 
about the African elections, since the total electorate consisted of only 
seventy-six people, and a candidate’s campaign necessarily consisted of 
private lobbying among the members of the Council of the Province for 
which he was standing. Information available before the election indi- 
cated that there were the following candidates: 


NORTHERN PROVINCE (1 member) 
Chiume: Farmer and ex-teacher (diploma from Makerere); involved in 
Buganda politics while at Makerere 
Kaunda: Vice-President-General of Congress 
Muwamba: Member of Legislative Council since 1948 
Ngosi: (no information). 
CENTRAL PROVINCE (2 members) 
A. Banda: Clerk; formerly Secretary-General of Congress 
Chijozi: Teacher 
Chinyama: Farmer; former President-General of Congress 
Gondwe: Welfare Officer; Member of Legislative Council since 1953 
Katengeza: (no information) 
Nthaba: (no information) 
Phiri: Teacher. 
SOUTHERN PROVINCE (2 members) 
T. Banda: Clerk; formerly organizing secretary of Northern Province section 
of Congress 
Chipembere: Government District Assistant; recent Fort Hare graduate 


' By the Legislative Council Ordinance no. 25 of 1955. 
2 See Colonial Report 1955, p. 134. 
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Kwenje: Journalist; leading member of Salisbury (Southern Rhodesia) branch 
of Nyasaland Congress 
Kumakanga: Member of Legislative Council since 1954 
Chief Lundu: Native Authority 


Matinga: former government storekeeper; now farming; leader of the Nyasa- 
land Progressive Association. 


The only issue was whether or not the Councils would elect strong Con- 
gress candidates. Only two of the seventeen candidates could be described 
as non-Congress—Chief Lundu, and Matinga, who was active in the Nyasa- 
land Inter-racial Association (of which more later) and whose ‘Progressive 
Association’, which still had to hold an inaugural meeting, was intended to 
provide a middle-way alternative to Congress. The remainder, including the 
three former M.L.C.s, were all supporters of Congress, so that the question 
was only whether those who were elected would or would not be militant 
supporters of Congress policy. 

The organization of Congress was weak. Partly because of the difficulties 
of maintaining an organization among a backward agricultural people, but 
also because of peculation and personal disputes, its area and branch 
organization had largely broken down. But apart from the strength of the 
ideas which Congress represented, the fact that there was little organization 
scarcely mattered when the electorate was so restricted; and it is probable 
that, had the electorate been wider, organization would have revived. More- 
over, the main cause of dissension in Congress, the question whether the 
two Africans sent to the Federal Assembly should resign as part of the 
campaign to take Nyasaland out of the Federation, never became an elec- 
tion issue. 

It was perfectly clear which of the candidates the Congress leaders wished 
to see elected. Kwaca, Congress’s newspaper published in Salisbury, ex- 
pressed the hope! that Chiume and Chipembere, who were notable as 
university graduates, would win, and also took care to play down the merits 
of the former’s main rival, Kaunda, although he was Congress’s Vice- 
President-General. Kwaca also backed Chinyama and Gondwe (the only 
one of the sitting M.L.C.s thus favoured) and gave special prominence to 
the candidature of Kwenje, who stood for ‘letter by letter’ fulfilment of the 
‘promises made to the Nyasaland chiefs’ which ‘meant unequivocally an 
ultimate self-government helmed by Africans’. The same five candidates 
were also backed by Chirwa, the influential African member of the Federal 
Assembly. 

Several candidates published manifestoes (mostly taken up with a policy 
of rapid advancement for Africans) in which they gave prominence to their 
intention to press for more pay and recognition for chiefs. This wooing of 


' Kwaca, vol. i, no. 9, Feb. 1956. Kwaca is published in English and Nyanja. 
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the chiefs reflected both the conflict within African society to which we 
have already referred and the fact that the Provincial Councils contained 
a majority of chiefs, Congress policy was evidently to balance the implicit 
threat to the chiefs’ authority with inducements to side with Congress. The 
government on the other hand plainly hoped that the Councils would be 
strong enough and conservative enough to vote for candidates who did not 
represent any challenge to their own authority. On the day before the 
election the government announced that after long consideration it had 
been decided, with immediate effect, to make substantial increases in 
chiefs’ salaries. 

The results of the Councils’ voting were available by midday on 15 
March, while the non-African electorate was still polling. They were: 


NORTHERN PROVINCE Chiume 
CENTRAL PROVINCE Chinyama, Chijozi 
SOUTHERN PROVINCE Chipembere, Kwenje 


The only uncertainty here is about what happened to Kwaca’s fifth favour- 
ite, Gondwe. He was handicapped by a general feeling that the debating 
record of all the former M.L.C.s left much to be desired; and the fact that 
Chijozi was only elected by lot after a tie with Katengeza suggests that 
Congress had supported Gondwe only as the best candidate it could find 
after Chinyama, in an uncertain field. Chijozi himself had previously been 


described as a ‘teacher of moderate views’, but after the election the Nyasa- 
land Times amplified this ‘profile’ with the information that he was a 
teacher ‘who is a strong supporter of Congress’. 


VI. THE NON-AFRICAN ELECTIONS: THE FRANCHISE 


The basis of the franchise was settled by the Ordinance of 1955, which in 
effect took over the personal qualifications which had been used (in con- 
junction with membership of a ‘constituent association’, as described below) 
as the basis for voting in the federal elections of 1953. These qualifications 
were adopted on that occasion without public discussion, under a regula- 
tion signed by the Governor-General; and in so far as they were controver- 
sial they did not come under criticism until the Legislative Council debated 
the 1955 Ordinance. On the latter occasion, however, the Indian M.L.C. 
found much to criticize. 

The Ordinance provided that voters should be British subjects, at least 
21, born in Nyasaland or resident there for two years before claiming a 
vote, who 

(i) either earned not less than £200 a year or occupied land or property 
of the value of £250; and 
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(ii) possessed an ‘adequate’ knowledge of English and could complete 
and sign the claim for registration without assistance. 

Single women could qualify in their own right and married women on their 

husband’s means or property qualification if they could pass the other tests. 

For Europeans this was tantamount to universal adult suffrage: this 
meant in practice that for the first time civil servants could vote for 
unofficial members of the Legislative Council; so could women, who were 
previously represented only through membership of the Nyasaland Coun- 
cil of Women; and so could commercial employees, who had not belonged 
to any organization within the Convention of Associations. The ‘old guard’ 
of the planter-settlers, who had dominated the Convention’s piecemeal elec- 
tions in the past, thus gave way to a new electorate which was much more 
diverse; and the Missionary societies, which had already been displaced 
from the Council’s membership in 1954! were also victims, for it was im- 
possible that a missionary should ever be returned to represent a non- 
African electoral district. 

The voting qualifications virtually debarred the Coloured community 
by insisting that a voter must be a British subject. Children take the legal 
status of their mothers, so that Coloured children, who are almost all born 
of African or Coloured mothers, are normally Protected Persons. Six mem- 
bers of the Coloured community who had contrived in the past to get British 
passports qualified. 

The position of the Indians, however—the majority of the non-African 
population—was fundamentally important. The incomes of many of these 
were as high as those of Europeans; but three provisions other than the 
means test effectively excluded most of them. First, the provision that voters 
must be British subjects excluded those whose birth in Nyasaland of 
parents who were Protected Persons made them also Protected Persons. 
Secondly, the educational qualification was such as to eliminate substantial 
numbers who could speak and understand English but had never been 
taught to read and write it properly. Thirdly, the clause which allowed 
wives to qualify on their husbands’ means excluded wives married under 
a system which permitted polygamy, even if they were not polygamously 
married. Since Indian marriages in Nyasaland are rarely polygamous, and 
are specifically recognized as valid for the purpose of attracting certain 
other legal rights and duties, this disqualification appeared to be deliber- 
ately discriminatory, but it was defended by some of the unofficial members 
of the Legislative Council on the grounds that no encouragement should be 
given by the Ordinance to a marriage practice which was inconsistent with 
the ‘British way of life’. (It should be noted, in this connexion, that the 


‘ The Rev. A. Doig became specially appointed European member from Nyasaland in 
the Federal Assembly and was replaced on the Legislative Council by Mr. Pretorius. 
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territorial franchise in Northern Rhodesia (European population 64,810, 
Indian population 5,400) has no special provision about wives married 
under a system permitting polygamy, and a much less stringent educational 
test.) Out of perhaps 5,000 adult Indians, only 338 passed the obstacles 
in their way. The provisions therefore made it exiremely unlikely that an 
Indian, or even a European dependent on Indian votes, would be returned 
to the new Legislative Council. 


VII. THE NON-AFRICAN ELECTIONS: REGISTRATION AND 
CONSTITUENCIES 


The delimitation of the electoral districts devolved, under the Ordinance, 
on a special commission, consisting of the Chief Justice and two members 
selected by him. This met in November and December 1955, and agreed 
upon six electoral areas, following the basic principle of equal voting 
strengths, and using estimates of the probable distribution of the qualified 
non-African population.? A member of the administration, usually a Dis- 
trict Officer, was appointed to act as Registering Officer in each electoral 
area, and the onus of making application was placed on the would-be 
voter. The response, at least from Europeans, was good; it was estimated 
that over 75 per cent. of those qualified were finally registered, a high pro- 
portion of the remainder having been out of the country during the regis- 
tration period. The applicants, including non-European applicants, were 
generally well known personally in their small communites, and the 
application of the means and literacy tests caused no special difficulty. In 
addition to the six Coloureds and 338 Indians, 1,866 Europeans were 
placed on the register, making a total of 2,210 voters out of a non-African 
population of about 16,500. Two seats were uncontested, so that about 
1,500 people had the opportunity to vote. 


VIII. THE NON-AFRICAN ELECTIONS: ORGANIZATIONS 
AND ISSUES 


The isolation of the small European communities in Nyasaland was like 
that of some of the European voters in Southern Rhodesia in the 1920's: 
to have a general election was like electing the committee of a club, but 
there was more fuss, and the proceedings had considerable value as enter- 
tainment. In some places a candidate might attract 80 per cent. of the 
electorate to a meeting—and secure an audience of 30. 


See below, section ix (a) (i), Limbe—Blantyre. 


2 For the other principles governing the work of the commission, see Ordinance 25 of 
1955, Section 5 (2). 
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Such personal contacts were the only effective way of approaching the 
electorate. There is one English language newspaper, the Nyasaland Times, 
issued three times a week, which consists of 10 pages of mainly local news 
and gossip, with comment and much advertising, and is competently edited, 
within the limits of its situation. Federal broadcasting stations at Lusaka 
and Salisbury serve Nyasaland, but apart from regular news services radio 
had no significance for the election. There were some references to the 
election in the rather more developed newspapers of the Rhodesias, one of 
which, the Rhodesia Herald, circulates widely in Nyasaland; but these were 
quite unimportant, except perhaps for the general impression they gave of 
‘respectable’ European attitudes towards federation. 

In these circumstances the election was likely to be no more than a choice 
between individuals, based on their personal standing, unless a group of 
candidates found a common policy-formula so compelling that voters 
would override their strong personal affiliations in favour of it. The 
Nyasaland Association attempted to do this, with the help of the racial 
issue. 

The Nyasaland Association began life as a registering organization 
designed to broaden the electorate in the federal elections of 1953. In 
addition to personal qualifications there was, as we have seen, a further 
provision that voters must belong to a ‘constituent’ association accepted as 
such by the Governor, and bodies were invited to apply for this recognition. 
Before the prescribed date supporters of federation founded the Nyasaland 
Association, with a subscription of 2s. 6d., and gained over 400 members 
who thus acquired a qualification necessary for the vote. The committee 
of the Association now saw in it a means by which to provide a common 
label for a list of candidates. In August 1955 the annual general meeting 
decided by 20 votes to 14 to turn the Association into a political party. In 
December it published its platform, which contained the following signifi- 
cant items: 


1. Constitution. The constitution [i.e. of Nyasaland] not to be revised until at 
least one year after the Federal Constitution is made known. 

2. Electorate. To protect and foster the interests of Europeans in Nyasaland 
and to further the economic development of the territory. 

3. Government Departments. To press the Federal and the Nyasaland 
Governments to complete full takeover by the Federal Government of all 

, federal departments and to bring the agency system to an end.” 

4 Agriculture and Police. To make European agriculture a federal respon- 


‘ Whereas the Federal constitution was not due for review before 1960 the Nyasaland 
constitution was due to be reviewed again in 1959. 

* Pending the transfer of all departments to the Federal department scheduled to take 
them over, the Nyasaland Government continued to operate some of them as the agent of 
the Federal Government. 
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sibility and to work towards the unification of the police forces throughout 
the federation. 


5. Leaseholds. To endeavour to obtain conversion of government leaseholds 
into freehold on the same basis as Northern Rhodesia. 


On 13 January it was announced that the Federal Party’s Nyasaland 
Central Executive had agreed to support the Association’s policy and that 
the party and the Association had agreed on six candidates whom they 
would jointly support. A week later protests from the Federals’ Cholo and 
Lilongwe branches led to second thoughts on the Executive as to whether 
the Association’s policy was compatible with the party’s policy of racial 
partnership. Two of the people (Messrs. Dixon and Collins) whose names 
appeared in the press on the list of jointly backed candidates dissociated 
themselves from the policy of fostering and protecting only European 
interests. The policy statement subsequently circularized by the Associa- 
tion was amended to read: ‘To protect and foster the interests of Europeans 
in Nyasaland . . . and to support the fair and reasonable aspirations of all 
races.’ 

The Association was generally regarded as a vehicle for the political 
aspirations of M. H. Blackwood, a young M.L.C. with a legal practice in 
Blantyre who had been a vociferous spokesman (against the government) 
of the ‘settler’ side. Connected with him in the Association were L. A. 
Little, a Limbe businessman; Col. L. F. Hunt, a Lilongwe transport execu- 
tive; F. G. Collins, a businessman from Cholo; and A. C. W. Dixon, a 
business executive in Limbe. The last two withdrew support of the Associa- 
tion’s policy at this stage, and it was Blackwood, Little, and Hunt who 
remained in the public mind as its representatives. 


IX. THE NON-AFRICAN ELECTIONS: THE CONTESTS 
IN THE CONSTITUENCIES 


Although the Association failed to present a solid front at the election it 
did raise the issue of the racial views of all the candidates, and this to some 
extent permeated the contest in spite of lively interest in the candidates’ 
personal qualities. One candidate, P. Howard, emerged as a direct oppo- 
nent of the Association’s policy and contested Blantyre West against 
Blackwood. There was a general feeling that it was important that there 
should be contests in all seats, and one candidate was persuaded to stand 
for this reason,” but two seats remained uncontested. The situation at the 
close of nominations was: 

‘ European agriculture in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland could become a federal 
responsibility if the territorial governments agreed to hand it over. Africans in Nyasaland 


regarded this as a threat to their interests in the land. 
2 Mrs. Widdas in South Nyasa. 
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NORTH NYASA 

Col. L. F. Hunt. Nyasaland Association, transport executive. 

V.G. Milward. Chairman Lilongwe town council, self-employed businessman. 
SOUTH NYASA 

H. Coombes. Retired civil servant. 

Mrs. Widdas. Lilongwe tobacco planter. 
SHIRE HIGHLANDS 

L. A. Little. Nyasaland Association, businessman. 

H. G. Dawes. Self-employed draughtsman. 

N. M. Suvarna. Self-employed Indian businessman. 
LIMBE-BLANTYRE 

A.C. W. Dixon. Limbe business executive, unopposed. 
BLANTYRE WEST 

M. H. Blackwood. Nyasaland Association; lawyer. 

P. Howard. Business executive. 

E.C. Peterkins. Self-employed businessman. 

V. A. Sarani. Indian trader. 
CHOLO-MLANJE 

F. G. Collins. Cholo businessman, unopposed. 


(a) The uncontested seats 


(i) Limbe-Blantyre. Dixon’s unopposed return represented an electoral 
defeat for the Indians. There were 118 Indians out of 342 voters in the 
district. If two Europeans stood, the Indian vote could be decisive; against 
only one European candidate an Indian candidate would have no chance. 
Accordingly the most the Indians could hope for was to extract some 
undertakings from a European and then promise him their support—in 
other words, to make their influence felt in the selection of a European 
candidate. No European ventured to split the vote after Dixon let it be 
known at an early stage that he would stand. The Asian Convention, repre- 
senting the Indian community of Nyasaland endorsed a private under- 
taking by Mr. Sacranie, the Indian M.L.C., that they would support Dixon. 
A similar undertaking was given to Howard, contesting Blantyre West 
against Blackwood. But as a result of a delay in getting Howard’s directors 
to give him permission to stand, many Indians began to demand that one 
of their own people should run; and at a public meeting it was agreed to 
put up Suvarna, a businessman and a well-known cricketer, with an M.B.E., 
to contest Blantyre West. At the same time Sarani, a storekeeper without 
much influence, announced that he would fight Shire Highlands (with 49 
out of 367 votes Indian) against Little. When Howard finally received 
permission, the Executive of the Asian Convention decided that Suvarna 
should withdraw from Blantyre West, and that Sarani should stand down 


in Shire Highlands in his favour and should run instead for South Nyasa 
5540.5.3 T 
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(with only 28 votes Indian out of 402). Sarani agreed, but subsequently 
recanted and stood independently against Howard and Blackwood in 
Blantyre West. 

Suvarna, and even more Sarani, stood no chance of election. Their 
candidatures appear to have expressed the wish of rank-and-file Indians 
to have their own people to speak for them, whereas Sacranie, and the 
Executive of the Asian Convention, had been content to accept the position 
for the time being, and to hope to improve their voting strength before the 
next election. The nature of their understanding with Dixon and Howard 
was not made explicit, and it was certainly a case where trust and realism 
coincided, for they could have done no better by contesting the seat and 
might have encouraged Europeans to back a less well-disposed candidate. 

(ii) Cholo-Mlanje. Collins’s unopposed return was due to energetic 
election work by him before the close of nominations which succeeded in 
frightening off the two people who were known to be potential rivals. 
Collins undertook to endeavour ‘to protect and advance the interests of 
private enterprise, to maintain and foster good race relations, and to further 
the interests of my constituents having regard to the needs of the country 
as a whole’. Cholo was the planters’ seat par excellence. On the racial issue 
Collins and the planters were conservative although not illiberal. 


(b) The campaigns 


(i) North Nyasa. This was a mixed district of which the political centre 
was Lilongwe, a small agricultural and commercial town serving a tobacco- 
planting area. Apart from the town itself, the electorate was very scattered. 
There were 378 voters of whom 161 were civil servants. 

Col. Hunt was a former M.L.C. (1952-5) whose manifesto said that he 
would support the platform of the Nyasaland Association. It was widely 
felt that his record in the Legislative Council had been unimpressive, and 
that, outside his personal circle, he would attract only an anti-Milward 
vote. Milward was a self-made businessman of some wealth, who was 
prominent in civic activities. By contrast with Hunt, he declared he would 
‘immediately stress that I am not Automatically Anti Government’. He 
also emphasized his feeling that ‘good government is a matter of give and 
take for the benefit of All Races’. He expected civil servants to vote for him 
and relied on an anti-Hunt vote. Hunt held meetings at Mzuzu and Mzimba, 
isolated settlements in the north, while Milward was prevented from doing 
the same by sickness. Both held meetings in Lilongwe. 

There was a marked liberalism among many of the tobacco planters 
around Lilongwe, which tended to favour Milward. They had been there 
too long as a small pocket of Europeans not to have grasped the necessity 
for decent, tolerant treatment of Africans if they were to feel themselves 
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secure. It was a self-interested liberalism that had already shown itself in 
the reluctance of the European delegates from Nyasaland at the early . 
federation talks to support federation if it were not supported by Nyasaland 
Africans. 

(ii) South Nyasa. With 402 voters this was the largest electorate. It con- 
tained Zomba, the capital, and 276 civil servants. Apart from 28 Indians, 
the remaining voters were mostly occupied in farming. 

The civil service vote was recognized to be hostile to a settlers’ candidate 
such as Blackwood; and it was generally thought to be more liberal on race 
issues than the vote of the unofficial community. The antipathy between 
settlers and civil servants was chiefly due to what unofficials called the ‘P.A. 
complex’ (Provincial Administration complex—i.e. snobbery, and social 
distance, symbolized by the 40 miles separating Zomba from Blantyre) and 
to the hostility shown towards civil servants by unofficials, who resented 
their home-leave facilities and the fact that few of them ever came to regard 
Nyasaland as their home, or retired there. Blackwood had successfully 
pressed for a system of longer tours between leaves for civil servants, and 
this was a cause of considerable bitterness among them. As for the liberal- 
ism of the civil service vote, it has to be remembered that the technical 
grades of civil servants have an outlook not necessarily conditioned by the 
same sort of racial contacts as those of the administrative officers, or affected 
by broader considerations of good government. Again, within the adminis- 
tration, the senior members were probably liberal in outlook, but post-war 
recruits, who constituted a majority, perhaps did not automatically put 
racial harmony before everything else in deciding how to vote. 

The Civil Service Association put up Harry Coombes, a retired civil 
servant of senior clerical calibre and Town Manager of Zomba. He had 
no campaign. He said he had no time to go ‘up north’ (where the rural votes 
were) and he planned no meetings, as the civil service ‘all knew him’. His 
manifesto was notable for its simplicity: 

Standing as an independent, I will work for the common good of the country 
and the people with some special regard to the interests of my constituents in 
South Nyasa. I will apply commonsense to my deliberations to the best of my 
ability and be guided by my conscience. 

At a late date Mrs. Widdas, a former M.L.C. (1949-52) and a wealthy 
tobacco planter, was persuaded to contest the seat. She sent out a manifesto 
supporting improved security of land tenure for retired civil servants wish- 
ing to settle (which few appeared to do) and for the ‘good farmer no matter 
what his race’. She held several meetings, but she neither expected nor 
achieved any impact on the civil service community, and she had been too 
long out of the public eye to attract very active support outside her personal 
circle among the planters. 
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(ili) Shire Highlands. Mainly an urban constituency of unofficials (it 
contained only 37 civil servants), it held three minority groups—49 Indians; 
about 50 planters living between Blantyre and Zomba; and the European 
railway staff. There were 377 voters. 

Little was a supporter of Blackwood and the Nyasaland Association 
platform. He held several civic offices. His manifesto emphasized the need 
to ‘force the home government to realise the limitations of Africans to 
govern themselves in their present conditions of civilization and political 
education’ before the next constitutional revision. The ‘whole life structure’ 
of every inhabitant of the territory could be ruined by ‘a few hotheads 
encouraged and assisted by a certain vicious faction at home’. He held two 
meetings and did one evening’s work canvassing among the railway 
workers. 

The story of Suvarna’s candidature has already been told. He was as 
acceptable a candidate as the Indians could have put before a predomi- 
nantly European electorate. Other Indians put up his deposit (£50). He put 
Race Relations at the head of his manifesto and said he would work for a 
‘lasting friendly association between our various communities’. He adopted 
the main development planks of all the other candidates (better incentives 
for farmers, promotion of trade and industry, economies, freehold tenure 
and abrogation of the Congo Basin Treaty), and held three meetings. 

Harry Dawes was essentially an artisans’ candidate, backed chiefly by 
himself and seeking support mainly among the railway staff, and he was 
handicapped by lack of social status in Blantyre. He had been active in the 
minuscule Nyasaland section of the Confederate Party during the 1953 
federal elections. He now issued two manifestoes, the second because he 
realized that the first one had made a poor impression (it was brief and 
uninformative). His appeal was militant ‘working-class’ defensiveness— 
against the managerial class on the one hand and against African encroach- 
ment on the other. ‘I hate to think,’ he remarked at his Limbe meeting, ‘that 
we should in a few years see a sudden departure of all the Britishers to let 
in—in Kipling’s words—these lesser breeds.’ He also held a meeting at 
Ntondwe, in the rural part of the district. 

(iv) Blantyre West. An entirely urban seat with 64 Indian and 116 civil 
service votes out of 344. 

There were four candidates. Blackwood’s position as the originator of 
the Nyasaland Association’s policy and champion of the ‘settler’ against 
the government, against civil servants, and against further African advance, 
was the single outstanding feature of the election. Little, Hunt, and until 
lately Collins, had been reckoned to be his lieutenants. He held a public 
meeting attended by over 80 people and made good use of a knockabout 
personal style. His manifesto was released only two days before the poll, 
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and was by far the most effective of them all. Without saying more than 
that he backed the Nyasaland Association policy, he hit an aggressive note 
which succeeded in conveying the impression that his return would be a 
victory Over an opposition compounded of malice, dishonesty, and inepti- 
tude. Plain speaking, he implied, no favours begged, and no quarter given. 
On the paramount questions of the constitution and development, he said: 


you can vote for me on what I did last time and for keeping the real issues before 
you, 

or you can vote for Mr. Peterkins and the backstair methods of the past, 

or you can vote for Mr. Howard and the multi-racial approach. 


TAKE YOUR PICK 


Philip Howard, running with Indian support in spite of the renegade 
Sarani, provided the real opposition to Blackwood. The ‘multi-racial 
approach’ was attributed to him by virtue of his position as chairman of the 
Nyasaland Interracial Association, and his main plank of Racial Tolerance. 
He was a more constructive thinker than any other candidate, but made no 
effort to step outside the rationality of his position in order to win votes. He 
stood with the express aim of excluding Blackwood from the Legislative 
Council because he thought his presence there would be inimical to racial 
harmony. It was generally believed that the government hoped to see 
Howard returned, and that the Provincial Commissioner had asked 
Howard’s directors to let him stand; and it was also believed that once per- 
mission was granted a senior official had approached the third candidate, 
Peterkins, and asked him to stand down in favour of Howard. Blackwood 
did not fail to exploit this belief effectively against both the government 
and Howard. The latter held two calm and impersonal meetings and issued 
a policy statement, the main point of which was: 


It is essential that the confidence and trust which still exist outside politics 
should be established between the elected African and non-African members of 
the LegCo through the matters of common interest that exist, and from which 
moderate leadership and policies can develop. 


In saying this he stated the most important issue of the election. 

Peterkins was a candidate who had earlier quarrelled with Blackwood 
over an election held in the Convention of Associations. He had subse- 
quently contested Blackwood’s first election to the Legislative Council in 
1954 and had been soundly beaten. Blackwood’s cut at the ‘backstair 
methods of the past’ was in part an allusion to Peterkins’s election tactics, 
which included no meeting but involved speaking to 300 voters individually. 
What he told them was the subject of some nasty comment, but the essential 
feature of his campaign was the complete absence of any policy statement. 
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In this respect his methods were probably outmoded. Two days before the 
poll he inserted a 6-inch advertisement in the local paper which said: 


“VOTE FOR E. C. PETERKINS, THE FAMILY MAN, WHO CARES 
AND MUST CARE FOR THE FUTURE OF NYASALAND.’ 


Sarani’s campaign did not go outside the Indian community, and it was 
plain that the undertaking to Howard would effectively commit to him all 
but a handful. 


(c) The press 


The influence of the local paper in such an election is important if only 
because it has a virtual monopoly, yet at the same time it is subject to the 
checks on editorial freedom which operate on any paper in a narrow social 
environment. The editor of the Nyasaland Times coupled a nice sense of 
this with the idea that the paper had a responsibility to ‘make an election 
out of it’. The two aims were not always compatible. The paper offered no 
editorial comment on the issues involved, nor did it state what it thought 
the issues were, nor, indeed, make it apparent that there were any. There 
was nothing on the origin of the various candidatures, on the Indians’ agree- 
ment to support Dixon and Howard, or on the government’s alleged involve- 
ment in the candidature of Howard. On the other hand, the numbers before 
the election devoted much space to the administrative arrangements for 
the election, and the last but one before the poll carried the unconvincing 
headline, ‘ELECTION FEVER GROWS’. No decisive importance can be ascribed 
to the part played by the press, but it did accentuate the personal aspect of 
the contests and help to obscure the real importance of the event. 


X. THE NON-AFRICAN ELECTIONS: THE RESULTS 


Polling was completed in one day on 15 March and the final results were 
announced next day. They were: 


SOUTH NYASA H. Coombes 164 Maj.94 Poll 58 per cent. 
Mrs. Widdas 70 

NORTH NYASA V.G. Milward 140 Maj.43 Poll 62-9 percent. 
Col. Hunt 97 

SHIRE HIGHLANDS L.A. Little 173, Maj. 112 Poll 79 per cent. 
N. M. Suvarna 61 
H. G. Dawes 54 

BLANTYRE WEST M.H. Blackwood 144 Maj.74 Poll 81 percent. 
P. Howard 70 
E. C. Peterkins 56 
V. A. Sarani 13 


Average Poll 70:2 per cent. 
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In South Nyasa Mrs. Widdas must have won virtually all the non-official 
votes cast, but Coombes won easily, though polling less than two-thirds of 
the civil service vote. Suvarna in Shire Highlands won at least eleven Euro- 
pean votes. Blackwood’s victory was really greater than Little’s since it was 
against stronger opposition. Neither the Indians nor the civil servants sup- 
ported Howard to the extent he had hoped, and the vote against Blackwood, 
if it may be so interpreted, was not enough, even if it had been combined, 
to defeat him. The unofficial urban vote, and some at least of the urban 
civil service vote in Blantyre, must have supported the Nyasaland Associa- 
tion candidates. Sarani alone lost his deposit. The poll was reasonably high 
in view of the fact that a considerable number of civil servants are on leave 
at any one time, and that distance deters many voters from polling in rural 
areas.’ 


XI. CONCLUSION 


The result of the two elections was, on the African side, the return of five 
members pledged to the policy of the Nyasaland African Congress; and on 
the European side, the return of one militant ‘settler-politician’ (Black- 
wood) and his lieutenant (Little), two men potentially moderate, but per- 
haps unconstructive and conservative (Collins and Dixon), one self-styled 
liberal (Milward) and Coombes. In a sense, the most important decision 
was that implied by the defeat of Howard, who alone had insisted on the 
need for ‘all members elected under the new constitution to be able and 
willing to bring understanding and tolerance to the problems they are faced 
with’, and wished that ‘confidence and trust . . . should be established 
between the African and non-African members of LegCo’; and with this 
went the election of Blackwood, who said of the ‘multi-racial issue’ that 
‘there is no such thing’. 

Such an electoral result can do nothing but harm to the situation in 
Nyasaland, which requires, above all, a reasonable measure of inter-racial 
agreement to enable something to be done to alleviate the country’s poverty, 
in which all races are involved. Indeed,/the election turned not primarily 
on the affairs of Nyasaland, but on large and indeterminate issues about the 
future of government in Africa, and the contestants were in a sense pulled 
away from Nyasaland by outside forces much stronger than any cohesion 
the country possesses. It may be that this is the inescapable fate of a weak 
country in a turbulent period; but the electoral system was such as to 
emphasize and exaggerate at every point the weakness of Nyasaland’s 

' People resident more than ten miles from the nearest polling station (as well as sick 
and absent voters) could vote by post. Few availed themselves of this facility, partly, it was 
said, because those most affected by living in remote places were as far from anyone quali- 


fied to witness their signatures on the applications for postal votes as they were from the 
polling stations themselves. 
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political structure. The Governor remarked, on 12 July 1955, when he 
introduced the new Constitution in the Legislative Council, that 


The present arrangements are not the last word in constitutional reform, and 
further reform must be sought in due course, but not by way of an extension of 
the present system, which inevitably fosters a racial approach to politics. 


It is odd that no practical conclusions were drawn from these excellent 
principles before the event, and it remains to be seen whether any effect 
can be given to the Governor’s hopes when the time comes for constitu- 
tional revision in 1959. The present system is of a kind which tends to 
entrench and perpetuate itself, but it is exceptional among communal roll 
systems in that there is even now substantial Indian representation on what 
is primarily a European roll. It is likely that (unless action is taken to pre- 
vent it) there will be a higher proportion of Indian voters at the next elec- 
tion, which is due not later than July 1960; but it is a matter for speculation 


whether such a change will increase or diminish friction between com- 
munities. 
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II 


THE first half of the ensuing decade is a period when there is a singular 
dearth of evidence about Mill’s political ideas. There is nothing relevant 
in his published writings for the early 1840’s, and even his private corre- 
spondence is not very helpful. It was, of course, a period of withdrawal for 
Mill: his social life became more and more restricted, and the manifold in- 
fluences that had been at work on his mind, one by one, dropped out—his 
friendship with Carlyle was broken, Sterling died, the correspondence with 
de Tocqueville failed to live up to its early promise of genuine intimacy. 
The only important new contact was with Comte; and here differences of a 
profound kind were not slow to show themselves. In politics, Mill’s mood 
was inevitably one of disillusionment after the excitement of the preceding 
few years. He told Macvey Napier, it is true, that his adhesion to the Edin- 
burgh Review was ‘in a certain sense political as well as literary’;* and the 
conduct of the Whigs in 1841 won his warm approval.’ But a truer notion 
of Mill’s political attitude during these years is probably given by a letter 
he wrote to Barclay Fox in the autumn of 1842: 


As for politics I have almost given up thinking on the subject. Passing events 
suggest no thoughts but what they have been suggesting for many years past; and 
there is nothing for a person who is excluded from active participation in political 
life to do, except to watch the signs which occur of real improvement in man- 
kind’s ideas on some of the smaller points, and the too slender indications of 
some approach to improvement in their feelings on the larger ones. . . . There 
never was a time when ideas went for more in human affairs than they do now... 
although, in comparison with the mountain of evil to be removed, I never felt 
disposed to estimate human capabilities at a lower rate than now.‘ 


' The first part of this article appeared in the previous issue. 

? Selections from the Correspondence of the late Macvey Napier, Esq., London, 1879, 
p. 329: Mill to Napier, 21 Sept. 1840. 
> Cf. Caroline Fox (ed. H. N. Pym), Memories of Old Friends, 2nd edn., London, 1882, 
ll, 327-8: Mill to R. B. Fox, 24 July 1841; and E. B. de Fonblanque, The Life and Labours 
of Albany Fonblanque, London, 1874, p. 32: Mill to Fonblanque, 1841 (exact date un- 
known, but must be between June and August, when Melbourne resigned). 

‘ Caroline Fox, op. cit. ii. 335-6: Mill to R. B. Fox, 9 Sept. 1842. 
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This is characteristic in its emphasis on the need for ‘improvement in man. 
kind’s ideas’ and ‘feelings’. A month or so later, Mill said this in a letter to 
Comte: 


Vous avez trés bien fait sentir que la régénération sociale dépend maintenant 
de l’essor spirituel, ce qui devient au reste de plus en plus évident aux esprits 
éclairés, par l’impuissance aujourd’hui constatée de toutes les tentatives théo- 
riques et pratiques qu’on fait depuis bient6t cent ans pour renouveler l'état de 
l’homme par les seules institutions. Je crois méme cette heureuse révolution 
spéculative plus avancée dans ce pays-ci que partout ailleurs, désenchantés 
comme nous sommes des institutions soi-disant libres, 4 raison d’une plus intime 
familiarité pratique.’ 

In this frame of mind Mill could see Comte’s theory of a reconstituted 
‘spiritual power’, rigorously separated from temporal authority, as a clearer 


formulation of his own notion of the need for ‘organised antagonism’ in a 
healthy and progressive society. He found the same insight in Guizot: 


We believe with M. Guizot that modern Europe presents the only example in 
history, of the maintenance, through many ages, of this co-ordinate action among 
rival powers naturally tending in different directions. And, with him, we ascribe 
chiefly to this cause the spirit of improvement, which has never ceased to exist, 
and still makes progress, in the European nations.° 


To be ‘disenchanted with so-called free institutions’, however, and con- 
sequently to stand aloof from the consideration of political problems, were 
positions too sharply at odds with the habits of a lifetime to be maintained. 
Though the salt of politics had lost its savour, Mill never wholly suspended 
his interest in public affairs. His ventures into journalism at this period 
(very rare in the years from 1840 to 1843) were confined to limited topics 
and largely to monetary and fiscal problems. But in the Edinburgh Review 
for April 1846 he at last resumed the discussion of wider political questions. 
Reviewing two books by the French writer Charles Duveyrier,* Mill seems 
to have had his own thought on political organization set in motion again 
by some of the ideas he found there. Every people, Duveyrier argued, com- 
prises two societies—an administration and a public. The former (which 
corresponds, it may be noted, fairly closely with the ‘Universal Class’ of 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Right) has ‘the general interest’ for its ‘supreme law’; 
its composition is not hereditary but based on ‘the principle . . . of classing 
its members according to their merit, and rewarding them according to their 
works’. The public, on the other hand, comprising landed proprietors, 


* L. Lévy-Bruhl, Lettres inédites de John Stuart Mill a Auguste Comte, Paris, 1899, 
pp. 121-2: Mill to Comte, 23 Oct. 1842. 

? Cf. Lévy-Bruhl, op. cit., pp. 28-29: Mill to Comte, 25 Feb. 1842. 

> ER Ixxxii, Oct. 1845, p. 393; DD ii. 237. 

* ER lxxxiii. 453-74; extracts reprinted, DD ii. 78-83. 
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capitalists, and workers, has inheritance as its ‘supreme law’ and is charac- 
terized by the predominance of personal interest and competition.’ “These 
two societies’, says Duveyrier, ‘serve naturally as a counterpoise; they con- 
tinually act and react upon each other.’ All this chimed in very well with 
Mill’s own views on the need both for an equilibrium of forces in the state 
and for a professional Civil Service ‘to introduce’ (in Duveyrier’s words) 
‘more and more into the mass of the public, elements of order and fore- 
thought’. Mill was sceptical about the probable success of Duveyrier’s 
attempt to induce the French Chamber of Peers to regard itself as repre- 
senting the administration; but he endorsed the general theory, and linked 
it with his own anxieties about ‘the irresistible tendency of modern society 
towards democracy’; 


It is not the uncontrolled ascendancy of popular power, but of any power, 
which is formidable. There is no power in society, or capable of being constituted 
in it, of which the influences do not become mischievous as soon as it reigns un- 
controlled. .. . To render its ascendancy safe, it must be fitted with correctives 
and counteractives, possessing the qualities opposite to its characteristic defects: 
Now, the defects to which the government of numbers . . . is most liable, are 
precisely those of a public, as compared with an administration. Want of appre- 
ciation of distant objects and remote consequences; where an object is desired, 
want both of an adequate sense of practical difficulties, and of the sagacity neces- 
sary for eluding them; disregard of traditions, and of maxims sanctioned by 
experience; an undervaluing of the importance of fixed rules, when immediate 
purposes require a departure from them—these are among the acknowledged 
dangers of popular government; and there is the still greater, though less recog- 
nised, danger, of being ruled by a spirit of suspicious and intolerant mediocrity.” 


Mill goes on to argue that, where historical circumstances allow any choice, 
the ‘principle of the French Upper House’—which he compares to the 
Roman Senate—a body comprising ‘those who are or have been public 
functionaries’, is the best means of counterbalancing the ‘defects of Repre- 
sentative Assemblies’, which ‘are, in substance, those of unskilled politi- 
cians’.* 

To this, however, Mill adds something further. He asks whether legisla- 
tion itself, properly understood, is a matter fit to be entrusted to ‘a popular 
body of 658 or 459 members, not specially educated for the purpose, having 
served no apprenticeship, and undergone no examination’. He suggests 
that the proper functions of such a body are 


discussing all national interests; . . . giving expression to the wishes and feelings 


* Cf. Duveyrier, La Pairie dans ses rapports avec la situation politique ... , &c., Paris, 
1842, p. 12: quoted by Mill, ER Ixxxiii. 462; DD ii. 78. 

? ER Ixxxili. 464; DD ii. 80-81. 

> Cf. ER Ixxxiii. 463-5; DD ii. 78-82. 
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of the country; and granting or withholding its consent to the laws which others 
make..., 


the ‘others’ to be a 


skilled Senate, or Council of Legislation, which, whatever might be its special 
constitution, must be grounded upon some form of the principle which we have 
now considered.! 


Thus Mill at this stage had not separated (as he did in the Representative 
Government) the arguments for a Second Chamber and those for a Legis. 
lative Council distinct from the representative assembly. But what is most 
interesting in this 1846 article is that in it Mill tries for the first time to give 
some institutional shape to his ideas of Antagonism and Opposition in 
society. A large part of the thought he devoted to political questions during 
the next fifteen years was spent on this problem. 

Two features characterize Mill’s political development in the later 
1840’s. On the one hand, there was a marked revival of his concern with 
current politics. The winter of 1846-7 was one of his most productive 
periods of journalism: between October and April he wrote over sixty 
leading articles for the Morning Chronicle; and while most of these dealt 
with Irish affairs, their production reveals a very different attitude to public 
affairs from that which he had adopted between 1841 and 1845. The other 
feature of these years is a reinvigoration of his radicalism and a growing 
concern with working-class conditions and problems: ‘I have even ceased 
to think’, he wrote to Austin in 1847, 


that a leisured class, in the ordinary sense of the term, is an essential constituent 
of the best form of society. What does seem to me essential is that society at large 
should not be overworked, nor over-anxious about the means of subsistence.’ 


This is, of course, the period when the Principles of Political Economy was 
being prepared in close collaboration with Harriet Taylor—a period when 
her influence was working on Mill to the virtual exclusion of all others. 

The French Revolution of 1848 was welcomed by Mill, in this frame of 
mind, with enthusiasm: as early as 18 March he was defending the Pro- 
visional Government in The Spectator. And the renewed discussion of 
Parliamentary Reform in the summer reopened old lines of thought in 
Mill’s mind. He saw in the Commons division of 6 July the dissolution of 
the Reform alliance between Whigs and Radicals which went back to 1830, 
and he welcomed the ‘reform minority’ which aimed 


at rendering the representation of the people real by distributing the representa- 
tion in proportion to population, by increasing the number of electors, by afford- 


’ ER 1xxxiii. 465-6; DD ii. 82-83. 
* Elliot, i. 131: Mill to Austin, 13 Apr. 1847. 
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ing the honest voter the protection of the ballot, and by shortening the tenure of 
power confided to members of parliament.’ 


In a subsequent article Mill dealt with the alleged deficiency of the lower 
orders in the qualities required by ‘this great transitional period in opinions 
and institutions’: 


This objection assumes as the natural and intended effect of popular institu- 
tions, that the crude opinions and unguided instincts of the working classes would 
be the directing power in the state. We have no such expectation from any exten- 
sion of the franchise. Reformers have always maintained, and the example of 
France is now before us to show, that views of things taken from the peculiar 
position of the working classes are not likely to predominate or have at all more 
than their just influence, even in a legislature chosen by universal suffrage. . . . 


Yet the admission of the workers to the franchise would mean 


A gain beyond all price. . .. This gain does not consist in turning the propertied 
classes out of the government . . . but in compelling the propertied classes to carry 
it on in a manner which they shall be capable of justifying to the unpropertied. 

This, however, is only one, and the most obvious of the benefits. . . . Nothing 
can be imagined which would tend so much to regenerate the intellectual vigour 
of the classes who are now letting the powers of government perish in their hands 
from mere mental feebleness. . . . The conflict now going on is between the .. . 
interests of the propertied classes and those of the unpropertied. This opposition 
of interests—partly real, partly only apparent—is at present the grand difficulty 
of government. Now of these two opposing forces . . . one only is represented in 
the British parliament... . 

Is it not . . . one of the principal and acknowledged uses of parliament, that 
all which agitates and divides society should make itself felt by a corresponding 
agitation and division there? Ought not parliament to be the place of discussion 
for adverse interests and principles, the arena where opposing forces should 
meet and fight out their battle, that they may not find themselves reduced to fight 
itin a less peaceful field? ? 


These two articles (followed on 25 July by one on electoral districts) are of 
great interest. They show, first, how unswerving was Mill’s support for 
established radical policies—including the ballot and shorter parliaments. 
Second, they show that he has moved still closer to the idea of representa- 
tion of interests—this being clearly associated with the change, noted 
above, in his conception of the proper functions of representative assem- 
blies. Third, there is, momentarily at least, an optimism about Mill’s out- 
look reminiscent of the 1830’s and far removed from the ‘disenchantment’ 
of the early 40’s. 

In The Westminster Review for April 1849 Mill published his most 


' Daily News, 8 July 1848, p. 3. 2 Daily News, 19 July 1848, p. 2. 
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elaborate defence of the Revolution of 1848, and incidentally discussed 
once again some general problems in politics. Defending Carnot’s assertion 
that the making of laws and a constitution should be reserved to ‘the intel- 
lectual élite of France’, Mill argued as he had done in 1846 that legislation 
ought not to be entrusted to ‘a numerous representative assembly’: 


The office of a representative body is not to make the laws, but to see that they 
are made by the right persons, and to be the organ of the nation for giving or 
withholding its ratification of them.! 


It is noteworthy how exactly this echoes Mill’s earlier argument about the 
relation between the people and their representatives: it is not for the people 
to govern, but only to choose a well-qualified assembly to govern for them; 
it is not for that assembly to make laws, but only to see that they are made 
by a panel of experts. 

The Constitution of the Second Republic, Mill says, is ‘a digest of the 
elementary doctrines of representative democracy’,? and he comments on 
some of its features. His remarks on the unicameral legislature are espe- 
cially interesting in view of his discussion in 1846 of the potentialities of a 
properly constituted second chamber. “The arguments for a Second Cham- 
ber,’ he now says, 


when looked at from one point of view, are of great force; being no other than 
the irresistible arguments for the necessity or expediency of a principle of antago- 
nism in society—of a counterpoise somewhere to the preponderant power in the 
State. It seems hardly possible that there should be permanently good govern- 
ment, or enlightened progress, without such a counterpoise.’ 


But, he now argues, a legislative second chamber is likely to be a mere 
obstacle to improvement. Better to find a place for the ‘antagonism’ in 
society, rather than in the state, in universities rather than in ‘Senates or 
Houses of Lords’. 

Meddling by the legislature in the executive or judicial branches of 
government is vigorously condemned. Mill likewise condemns the injudi- 
cious extension of the elective principle: 


We dissent altogether from the common opinion of democratic republicans, 
which tends to multiply the conferring of offices by popular election. The sove- 
reign Assembly . . . must of necessity be so elected. But, with this exception, it 
appears to us certain . . . that judges, administrators, functionaries of all sorts, 
will be selected with a much more careful eye to their qualifications, if some con- 
spicuous public officer, a President or a minister has the choice of them imposed 
on him as part of his public business. . . . It seems equally certain that the Presi- 


1 WR li. 20; DD ii. 365. 2 WR ili. 42; DD ii. 401. 
> WR li. 42; DD ii. 402. 
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dent, or prime minister, will be better selected by the people’s representatives, 
than by the people themselves directly. . . .1 


The executive, so chosen, and removable also by the assembly, should, Mill 
subsequently argues, have the power of dissolution. Such an executive, he 
says, 

would probably be a more effectual check than any second Chamber upon the 
conduct of an Assembly engaged in a course of hasty or unjust legislation.’ 


Thus the optimism and enthusiasm of 1848 did not remove Mill’s caution 
as to extravagant democratic devices. Nor did the optimistic frame of mind 
long survive unimpaired. By the beginning of 1850 Mill was despondent 
enough to write this: 


We have come, I think, to a period, when progress even of a political kind is 
coming to a halt, by reason of the low intellectual and moral state of all classes, 
and of the rich as much as of the poorer classes only.’ 


For the best part of a decade he was to publish no substantial discussion of 
topics that are relevant here; and before we examine such evidence as there 
is for the development of his ideas during that period of silence, it seems 
reasonable to pause and review the stage now reached. By the end of the 
1840’s Mill had ‘worked up’ to many of the doctrines of his Representative 
Government. Certain lines of thought had been firmly laid down—notably 
the indispensable need for skilled professional administration, and the 
need for some kind of counterpoise to the power of the majority which must 
soon predominate in society. Yet Mill remained faithful to most of the 
orthodox Radical platform. One of the outstanding problems before us is 
that of how, when, and why he abandoned the ballot, payment of M.P.s, 
and shorter parliaments. But the major gap in Mill’s theory of representa- 
tive government as it stood in 1849 was the lack of any satisfactory institu- 
tional embodiment of the principle of balance or antagonism, of a sure 
defence against ‘majority tyranny’. From this lack arose his growing pre- 
occupation with the mechanics of voting. 


Ill 


From 1849 to 1851—from the period of John Taylor’s illness and death 
to that of Mill’s marriage to his widow—we have virtually no evidence for 
Mill’s political opinions; and thereafter for seven years or so most of the 
evidence occurs sporadically in Mill’s letters. But there is also the pamphlet, 
published eventually in 1859 as Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform, but 
Written, as Mill tells us, ‘some years previously, on the occasion of one of 


' WR li. 45-46; DD ii. 407. > WR ii. 47; DD ii. 410. 
> Elliot, i. 153: Mill to Edward Herford, Jan. 1850. 
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the abortive Reform Bills’! This seems to mean the Bill of 1852, that of 
1854 being ruled out because we know that the pamphlet, in its original 
form, had been completed by the beginning of January 1854.” Those parts 
of it, therefore, which are not known to be later additions, can probably be 
taken as embodying Mill’s views in the latter part of 1852. 

In this light, Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform shows Mill advocating 
as a necessary principle of any perfect representative system the granting 
of the suffrage to every adult. He admits, however, that the unfitness of 
many to vote as things were, imposed a gradual approach to the goal of 
universal suffrage.’ Mill now rejected the view that electoral districts should 
be so organized as to give each vote an equal value. The reason clearly was 
his preoccupation with the question of giving additional weight to the votes 
of the educated classes; what is not clear is the nature of his solution to the 
problem at this period. Not for several years did he adopt the notion of 
plural voting based on educational qualifications. He did, however, now 
explicitly advocate an educational test for the suffrage, insisting that 


We must never lose sight of the truth, that the suffrage for a member of Parlia- 
ment is power over others, and that to power over others no right can possibly 
exist. Whoever wishes to exercise it, is bound to acquire the necessary qualifica- 
tions.* 


More striking than any of this, however, is the fact that Mill now, un- 
doubtedly influenced and prompted by his wife,*> abandoned the ballot, 
which he had still supported, at least implicitly, in his Daily News articles 
of 1848. What had been for him the touchstone of progressive political 
opinions in the 1830’s now became something which would ‘produce far more 
evil than good’. The risk of coercion by landlords and others had, in Mill’s 
view, grown less than the danger of ‘the selfishness, or selfish partialities 
of the voter himself’. The ‘progress of circumstances’, political and social, 
has ‘done the work of the ballot’ by strengthening the lower classes in 
relation to the higher; and therefore the ballot can no longer be defended 
as a necessary evil—the only ground on which it could ever be defended.° 

Early in 1853 Mill’s attention was drawn to a device for securing the 
representation of minorities. Lord Monteagle, the former Whig Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, sent him what Mill in his reply variously designates a 
‘paper’ or ‘memorandum’ on the subject. This was almost certainly a proof 
copy of Minorities and Majorities: their relative rights, by Monteagle’s 
son-in-law, James Garth Marshall. Mill replied on 20 March 1853 in a 

? Autobiography, World’s Classics edn., p. 218. 

2 Hayek, pp. 187-8: Mill to his wife, 9 Jan. 1854. 

> Cf. DD iii. 16-18. * Ibid. 24-25. 
* Cf. Autobiography, World’s Classics edn., p. 218: ‘. . . hostility to the Ballot (a change 


of opinion in both of us, in which she rather preceded me) .. .’. 
® Cf. DD iii. 32-44. 
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letter which, besides specifying three ‘great and perfectly safe improve- 
ments, which could hardly be successfully resisted if a Government pro- 
posed them’—abolition of unduly small constituencies, introduction of a 
minimal educational qualification, and admission of women to the fran- 
chise on the same terms as men—commented favourably on Marshall’s 
principal idea. This was the ‘cumulative vote’, allowing a voter to distribute 
at his discretion a number of votes equal to the number of candidates to be 
elected. Mill, with the proviso that the number should be not less than three 
to avoid giving minorities undue influence, approved of this device: 


To allow the cumulative vote would be one of the best ways which occur to me 
of enabling quality of support to count as well as quantity.’ 
He had some reservations, however. When Marshall asked to be allowed 
to use Mill’s letter to his father-in-law when publishing his pamphlet, Mill 
acceded to his request, but stipulated that Marshall must not imply 


that I am a positive supporter of your plan—for, though it is very likely I may 
become one, I have not yet seen it sufficiently discussed, to be aware of all the 
objections to which it may possibly be liable. 


The insertion in the Reform Bill of 1854 of an alternative device for 
minority representation led to some discussion of the problem and some 
reference to Marshall’s pamphlet in the reviews that year.’ It seems likely 
that this caused Mill and his wife to come down in favour of Marshall’s 
plan and to incorporate it in a revised draft of Thoughts on Parliamentary 
Reform. There is, however, no evidence to show exactly when this was 
done. 

Not until the end of 1857 do we find evidence which enables us to 
proceed farther. Replying on 11 December in that year to a request to 
sign a petition for an ‘Educational Franchise’, Mill definitely advocates 
Marshall’s plan as a means of preventing the swamping of minorities and 
reiterates his support for an educational qualification. (He also expresses 
his support for the Parliamentary representation of London University.)* 
But he decidedly rejects the petitioners’ main object. The notion of creating 
a special constituency or group of constituencies composed of the educated 
classes (the ‘educational franchise’ thus conferred to be enjoyed in addition 
to any vote the individual might have on other grounds) had been before 

' Cf. Elliot, i. 173-5. 

* King’s College, Cambridge, MS. K. 162: Mill to James Garth Marshall, 7 Jan. 1854. 
The correspondent is unnamed; but the context makes clear that it was Marshall, and the 
letter enables us to identify the document sent to Mill by Monteagle as a proof of Marshall’s 
pamphlet. Mill’s qualified permission came too late, his reply having been delayed by his 
absence abroad. Marshall’s pamphlet had been published before the end of 1853. 

> Cf. Quarterly Review, xciv. 558 ff. (Marshall is summarily dealt with on p. 592) and 
Edinburgh Review, c. 226-35. 


* Cf. Elliot, i. 200. 
5540.5.3 
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the public since at least 1853, when a pamphlet on the subject was pub- 
lished. Mill may or may not have read this; but he certainly knew of its 
proposals from the favourable account of them given in the Edinburgh 
Review for October 1853. In 1857 his opinion was this: 


I quite agree in the opinion that educated persons should count in a greater 
ratio than that of their mere numbers in the constituency of the country. But I 
have not seen any method proposed by which persons of educated minds can be 
sifted from the rest of the community. All that could well be done is to give votes 
to a limited number of what are called liberal professions, on the presumption 
(often a very false one) that every member of those professions must be an edu- 
cated person. But nearly all the recognised professions have, as such, interests 
and partialities opposed to the public good, and the members of Parliament 
whom they would elect, if organised apart would, I apprehend, be much more 
likely to represent their sentiments and objects as professional, than as educated 
men.! 


About the same period Mill was losing faith in the desirability of paying 
Members of Parliament. Writing on 8 July 1858 to Chapman, the Prime 
Minister of Victoria, Mill says his earlier view on this has been ‘to say the 
least, very much shaken’. Such payment, he now fears, would raise up ‘a 
class of men without any fixed occupation but that of being in Parliament’; 
and he illustrates from America the undesirability of this.? Mill is not, 
strictly speaking, in contradiction with his earlier views. He had desired the 
payment of members in order to make legislation a profession. But he now 
believed that, in principle, legislation should be a matter not for represen- 
tative assemblies but for small bodies of experts. To pay members of the 
assemblies would now be to create a class of professional ‘politicians’ in 
the worst sense. That the experts should be professionally trained and 
competitively recruited for this and for other governmental work Mill, of 
course, now believed more strongly than ever. It is to be recalled that this 
is the period at which Mill played his part in furthering the adoption of 
the Northcote-Trevelyan report and defended the existing administration 
of India against what he feared would be its surrender to political jobbery. 
Whatever doubts Mill may have had about democracy, his faith in profes- 
sional administration never wavered: he said of the Northcote-Trevelyan 
report that ‘the scheme is the greatest thing yet proposed in the way of real 
reform’.’ 

Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform was published in February 1859. 
With one exception, all its main proposals had been agreed on by Mill and 
his wife for several years: grouping small boroughs into districts, a gradual 
approach to universal suffrage, an educational qualification, minority 


* Elliot, i. 199-200. 2 Ibid., p. 210. 
> Hayek, p. 200: Mill to his wife, 9 Mar. 1854. 
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representation through the cumulative vote, rejection of the ballot. But 
the exception is a point of first importance for the understanding of Mill’s 
ultimate conception of representative government: it is also almost alone 
among the later changes in his political thought in having been entirely 
uninfluenced by his wife{Mill now admits the desirability of an educational 
franchise similar in some respects to what he had rejected little more than 
a year earlier. There are two important differences. First, Mill’s plan, 
instead of setting up separate constituencies of educated voters, would 
merely confer upon such voters additional votes in the existing consti- 
tuencies. This, he implies, would remove or reduce the risks he had men- 
tioned when refusing to sign the educational franchise petition.’ Second, 
his scheme establishes a graduated scale of presumptive educational attain- 
ments, awarding, at the bottom, one additional vote to a skilled labourer 
and two to a foreman, and, at the top, as many as five to professional men, 
writers and artists, public functionaries, university graduates, and members 
of learned societies.” It is also important to observe that Mill postulates the 
attainment of universal suffrage before the introduction of plural voting 
on this basis.* 

Within a month of Mill’s publication of his long-matured pamphlet, that 
part of it relating to the representation of minorities was rendered obsolete 
by his discovery of Proportional Representation as advocated by Thomas 
Hare in his Election of Representatives: 


You appear to me to have exactly, and for the first time, solved the difficulty 
of popular representation—and by doing so, to have raised up the cloud of gloom 
and uncertainty which hung over the futurity of representative government and 
therefore of civilization.‘ 


In April he made his conversion public in the article “Recent Writers on 
Reform’.> Here, among other things, Mill reverts to a Radical position in 
respect of which his attitude had been at least equivocal in earlier years— 
the rejection of ‘the sophistical doctrine of a representation of interests’.° 
He also argues that his own scheme for plural voting is ‘perfectly com- 
patible’ with Hare’s plan, though he thinks it may be rendered ‘ultimately 
unnecessary’ by the adequate representation of minorities.’ Above all, 
however, Mill in this article evinces the overwhelming faith in the poten- 
tialities of Hare’s system which hereafter dominated his conception of 


‘ Cf. especially DD iii. 23-24n. 2 Cf. ibid., pp. 21-22. 
Cc. op. cit., pp. 22-23: ‘The perfection, then, of an electoral system would be, that 
every person should have one vote, but that every well-educated person in the community 
should have more than one. ... And neither of these constituents of a perfect representative 
system is admissible without the other.’ 
* Elliot, i, 215: Mill to Thomas Hare, 3 Mar. 1859. 
5 Fraser's Magazine, lix, Apr. 1859, pp. 489-508; DD iii. 47-96. 
* Fraser's Magazine, p. 499; DD iii. 73. 7 Fraser's Magazine, p. 504; DD iii. 85. 
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representation. What is to be noticed here is the close connexion between 
this faith and the constant emphasis we have seen in Mill’s thought on the 
quality of representatives. On the one hand, the system ‘would prodigiously 
improve the personnel of the national representation. . .. An assembly thus 
chosen would contain the élite of the nation’; on the other, every elector 
would be able to feel himself to have, personally, ‘the opportunity, if he 
chose, of tendering his vote for the ablest and best man in the Empire, who 
is willing to serve’.! It is perhaps worth underlining two further points 
which display the continuity of Mill’s thought on these subjects. The first 
is his sense of urgency in the face of rising democracy: 


We can never do enough in pressing forward Mr. Hare’s plan. . . . It is an uphill 
race, and a race against time, for [? if] the American form of Democracy over- 
takes us first, the majority will no more relax their despotism than a single despot 
would... .? | 


The second is his reiteration that properly conceived reform is the best 
kind of conservatism: 


It will be, as it has been through all my lifetime, that in every real pinch, 
Radicals have had to do duty as Conservatives often in opposition to those they 
were attempting to save ... ;° 


and again: 


As this plan [sc. of Hare’s] would be essentially, and in the best sense of the 
word, Conservative, as well as, also in the best sense, Liberal and Democratic, it 
Ought to unite both parties in supporting it. . . .4 


It remains to consider whether Mill added anything of major import in 
the Considerations on Representative Government. It is evident that in 
this, his most extensive treatment of the subject, he dealt more systemati- 
cally and at greater length with such basic questions as the nature of the 
preconditions for representative government. And much of the book’s 
permanent value and interest derives from these early chapters. Similarly 
in the closing chapters of the book Mill deals with topics hardly touched 
on elsewhere in his writings—local government, nationality, federalism, 
the government of dependencies; but these are peripheral to our main 
theme here. Our question is whether the central chapters, which sum up 
Mill’s conception of representative government, contain anything of sig- 
nificance which we have not seen emerging in his earlier writings. In chap- 
ter XI Mill at last cautiously withdraws his support from the Radical 
demand for shorter Parliaments: the existing period of seven years is, he 


* Fraser's Magazine, pp. 502, 506; DD iii. 80-81, 89. 
2 M-T Coll. lvii/2: Mill to Henry Fawcett, 5 Feb. 1860. 
> Ibid. * Elliot, i. 233: Mill to Edwin Chadwick, 20 Dec. 1859. 
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admits, ‘of unnecessary length’, but it ‘is hardly worth altering for any 
benefit likely to be produced’; and in general, “Where . . . democracy is 
the ascendant power . . .’ a term of ‘less than five years would hardly be a 
sufficient period to prevent timid subserviency’ of representatives to con- 
stituents.! This is new, but hardly of fundamental importance—we have 
noticed that the demand for shorter parliaments had never bulked big in 
Mill’s ‘practical views’. For the rest, the Considerations embody elaboration 
and clarification rather than new departures. The elucidations are often 
valuable—notably, that which distinguishes clearly between the functions 
of the ‘Legislative Commission’, as Mill now terms it, and those of a Second 
Chamber. But they add nothing to the substance of his thought. 

The conception of representative government to which Mill was brought 
by this long-drawn-out development has been widely criticized. It has been 
condemned for its excessive rationalism, its exaggerated faith in the efficacy 
of institutional devices, its underestimate—indeed its neglect—of the force 
of such factors as the party system. It is not our present business to meet 
these criticisms, though answers to some of them are implicit in what Mill 
himself says. There is point in Mill’s contention that 


From despairing of a cure, there is too often but one step to denying the disease; 
and from this follows dislike to having a remedy proposed, as if the proposer 
were creating a mischief instead of offering relief from one.” 


There is, however, one criticism which bears so closely on the theme of this 
analysis that it must be briefly considered by way of conclusion. According 
toMr. R. P. Anschutz, there is a contradiction between Mill’s argument for 
proportional representation and his argument for plural voting.’ If so, the 
conception of representative government put forward in the Considerations 
is logically untenable, for that conception involves both devices.* The alle- 
gation of inconsistency, however, appears to rest upon a mistake about 
Mill’s intention. Two distinctions are essential to Mill’s theory. First, the 
distinction between true and false democracy. The latter, by distorting the 
representative system in favour of the majority, is a travesty of democracy; 
and this can be corrected only by adequate proportional representation of 
minorities. But there still remains the second distinction—between demo- 
cracy, however true, and properly representative government. Democracy 
in the last resort fails by Mill’s standards because it rests on an assumption 

* Cf. Considerations, pp. 298-300. 

? Op. cit., p. 260. 

° The Philosophy of J. S. Mill (Oxford, 1953), p. 45n. 

* It is true that Mill came to see the impracticability in existing political and social cir- 
cumstances of introducing an acceptable scheme of plural voting; and already in 1861 his 
faith in Hare’s plan was sufficient to enable him to contemplate universal suffrage combined 


with proportional representation without undue alarm. But I have found no evidence to 
Suggest that he abandoned plural voting as a theoretically desirable improvement. 
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which ran counter to all that he had believed and preached for thirty years 
—the assumption that men are equal in the moral and intellectual qualities 
required by the exercise of political power. Quotations could be multiplied 
to illustrate the point, but the following may suffice: 


... it is to me evident that in this direction [sc. of plural voting] lies the true ideal 
of representative government; and that to work towards it, by the best practical 
contrivances which can be found, is the path of real political improvement. .. . 

... [do not propose the plurality as a thing in itself undesirable, which, like the 
exclusion of part of the community from the suffrage, may be temporarily 
tolerated while necessary to prevent greater evils. I do not look upon equal voting 
as among the things which are good in themselves, provided they can be guarded 
against inconveniences. I look upon it as only relatively good; less objectionable 
than inequality of privilege grounded on irrelevant or adventitious circum- 
stances, but in principle wrong, because recognising a wrong standard, and 
exercising a bad influence on the voter’s mind. It is not useful, but hurtful, that 
the constitution of the country should declare ignorance to be entitled to as much 
political power as knowledge. . . .! 


As a moral philosopher Mill has suffered, rightly or wrongly, from the 
imputation of being an inconsistent Utilitarian. He ought not to suffer, asa 
political theorist, from being represented as an inconsistent democrat. A 
consistent viewpoint unites Mill’s political thought from start to finish; but 
it is not, in the strict sense he would himself have adopted, the viewpoint 


of a democrat. 


Considerations, pp. 286, 288. 
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GREAT books enjoy two kinds of immortality: they are read for centuries 
after their authors die, and from time to time other books are written about 
them. In the end, and often soon, there is much more written about them 
than in them. The cynic may say that the second immortality is the price 
paid for the first, but his jibe is out of place. A novel or a play or a poem, if 
itis worth reading, will be read by thousands who never read a word about 
it. It does not need to be written about to keep alive, though, if it does live, it 
will be written about. Whereas a philosophical treatise is soon dead unless 
it is discussed often and minutely. It gives enjoyment, no doubt, as well as 
instruction, but enjoyment of a peculiar kind; for truly to enjoy it is to weigh 
itin a fine balance. We do not surrender ourselves to it, but take slow and 
meticulous possession of it. We make it our own as much by disagreeing 
with others about it as through our own unaided efforts to master it. 

True, the interpreter can get between us and the book he interprets. The 
more lazy we are and the more facile he is, the greater this risk. The best 
interpreters are not always the most easy or persuasive. Indeed, they seldom 
persuade us altogether. They are scrupulous and clear; they elaborate and 
discriminate and argue. They are at such pains to say exactly what they 
mean, and weigh their words so carefully, that they perpetually invite us to 
think for ourselves. We know where we are with them, and therefore know 
where we differ from them. If, then, I say that Mr. Warrender’s account of 
the political philosophy of Hobbes is one of the best of those known to me, 
I do not mean that I agree with it. It is excellent in its kind: well planned 
and well finished, a solid piece of work put together by a vigorous and dis- 
criminating mind. I have greatly enjoyed reading it. It is not, however, this 
enjoyment which has moved me to write at considerable length about it and 
about the philosophy it expounds. I disagree strongly with Mr. Warrender 
about several points of capital importance in the interpretation of that 
philosophy, and I want to explain why I do so. 

In the first chapter of his book, Mr. Warrender says that there have been 


' THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF HOBBES: HIS THEORY OF OBLIGATION. 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford. Pp. ix+346. 42s.) 
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three types of theory about what Hobbes meant by obligation. Some people 
have denied that there is, in the strict sense, any such theory in Hobbes, and 
have reduced his moral and political philosophy to a theory about how men 
behave. Others have argued that, according to Hobbes, when civil society 
is established, a new type of obligation is created; and still others that obliga- 
tion, as Hobbes understood it, is essentially the same in civil society and 
out of it. Mr. Warrender places himself in the third group. His purpose is 
both to explain what Hobbes meant by obligation and to show that, in the 
system of Hobbes, unless men were already obliged to obey the laws of 
nature, which reason teaches them are the commands of God, they could 
never by valid covenant bind themselves to obey a human ruler. He admits 
that Hobbes held fast to two opinions: that men always act from hope of 
some benefit or from fear of some hurt to themselves, and that the laws of 
nature, considered only in their contents, are not obligatory (as Hobbes 
understood obligation) but are so only as the commands of a God whose 
power is irresistible. These two admissions, while they prove how anxious 
Mr. Warrender is not to soften Hobbes’s position by assimilating it to more 
traditional doctrines, make his thesis untenable. Why that is so, I hope to 
show in a moment, but I want first to make a few comments on Mr. Warren- 
der’s account of the three types of theory about what Hobbes meant by 
obligation. 

I am sure that Hobbes’s critics have often spoken carelessly and have 
laid themselves open to attack. They have, no doubt, sometimes spoken as 
if it followed that, if there were no place for true moral obligation in 
Hobbes’s theory, that theory could be only an account of how men behave. 
In so speaking they have been careless. For even if Hobbes were doing no 
more than tell people how they ought to behave in their own interest, his 
laws of nature would be rules of conduct and not statements about what 
men do. I suppose that everyone would agree that Hobbes, whatever else 
he does, makes three types of statement relating to human behaviour: 
descriptive, hypothetical, and imperative. Sometimes he tells us what men 
do, and at other times what they would do if they knew what was best for 
them; and he also tells them to do what is best for them. Now, clearly, 
the laws of nature enunciated by Hobbes, even if we take them to be no 
more than maxims of prudence, are not statements about what men do, nor 
yet about what they would do if they knew what was best for them; they are 
at least imperative, even if they are not what most people would call rules 
of morality. To deny that they are moral rules is not therefore to reduce 
them to statements about how men do behave or would behave. 

On the other hand, when Hobbes explains what he thinks is involved in 
being morally or politically obliged, he does no more than tell us how men 
would behave under given circumstances. His account of obligation reduces 
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virtually to this. Men are said to be obliged, when they stand in such a 
relation to someone who commands them that, if they see that relation 
clearly, they cannot choose but do what is commanded of them. If, for 
instance, they know that there is a Being, omnipotent and omniscient, who 
commands them what they should do, they cannot help but obey him. If 
they do not obey him, it is because, swayed by passion, they have tem- 
porarily lost sight of their true position in relation to him. They always do 
what they think is to their advantage; they do so by necessity of their nature, 
for Hobbes will not allow that men can see clearly how they stand and 
choose deliberately to do what will hurt them. If, then, God is truly present 
to their minds, they cannot help but choose to do what he commands. 
People who say that there is no place for obligation in the system of Hobbes 
want to deny that what he calls by that name is what we ordinarily under- 
stand by moral obligation. They want to say at least this much, and this 
much is surely true. They may, through carelessness or for other reasons, 
say more than this—and sometimes even what Mr. Warrender accuses them 
of saying. Yet the main point of their indictment is serious and well found. 
Mr. Warrender speaks of them in a way that may cause his readers to miss 
this point. When someone is morally obliged, there is something he ought 
todo, whether it is to his advantage or not. To say that he has a duty is not 
to say that there is something he could not but choose to do if he saw clearly 
how he was situated in relation to the person who requires him to do it. Ido 
not want to suggest that Mr. Warrender thinks otherwise; that he believes 
that Hobbes meant by moral obligation what most people mean. But he 
does, I think, play down the difference, and sometimes speaks as if it did 
not exist. 

It is true that Hobbes does not confuse duty and self-interest, as he is too 
often accused of doing. According to Hobbes, we are never obliged except 
to obey a law, and all law, he says, is command. We are obliged to obey the 
laws of nature only because they are the commands of God. Now, it might 
be our interest to obey them, even if there were no God, even if they were 
only maxims of prudence; and it therefore follows that self-interest is not 
duty. We must, however, be careful how we interpret the distinction which 
Hobbes makes between self-interest and duty. We may have an interest 
where we have no duty, but it can never be our duty to do what is not, in 
the long run, to our advantage. For we necessarily choose our greatest 
advantage when we see it, and ‘I ought’ implies, for Hobbes, ‘I can’. 

To turn now to the main argument of Mr. Warrender’s book: that in the 
system of Hobbes, men could never by valid covenant bind themselves to 
obey a human ruler unless they were already obliged to obey the laws of 
nature. Or, in other words, they could never, in a Godless world, take upon 
themselves the obligation to obey any such ruler. God is therefore necessary 
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to Hobbes’s political system. It is necessary, not merely that God should 
exist, but that men should believe in him; for if they did not believe, the 
laws of nature would be to them mere maxims of prudence which they 
would not be obliged to obey. Now, the sovereign gets his power by cove- 
nant, and the duty to perform covenants is prescribed by the third law of 
nature. If, then, our duty to the sovereign rests upon the covenant, it rests 
also on our duty to God, for we owe it to God, and not to the sovereign, to 
keep our covenants.! 

Now, it may well be that Hobbes believed that, unless we were first 
obliged to obey the laws of nature as commands of God, we could never 
afterwards come to be obliged to obey the sovereign. It may be, too, that 
he believed that, unless men feared God, they could never have a sufficient 
motive for obeying the sovereign and so making his power effective. These 
are two separate beliefs, and I am not concerned to deny that Hobbes held 
them. What, however, I do deny is that he needed to hold them to explain 
how men can be obliged (as he understood obligation) to obey their worldly 
rulers, or how they can have a sufficient motive for such obedience. 

To take the first point first. We are obliged to obey another person when 
we are so situated in relation to him that, if we see that situation clearly, we 
cannot help but choose to do what he requires of us. That is what Hobbes 
meant by obligation. Now, if that is so, it does not at all follow that, ina 
Godless world, we would be obliged to obey no one. At least, it does not 
follow from the nature of obligation as Hobbes explains it. No doubt, if 
there is a God, then in a condition of mere equality between men (which 
is the state of nature as Hobbes describes it) there can be no obligation 
except to obey God. In that sense, the only natural obligation is to God. 
But this does not imply that, if men were unequal, there could be no duties 
of obedience among them unless they derived from a prior duty to obey 
God. If any man were so situated in relation to another that, when he saw 
his situation clearly, he could not help but choose to do what the other 
required of him, he would be obliged to obey him. Did Hobbes really believe 
that no man could be so situated in relation to another? Did he ground this 
belief on the fact that man’s power, unlike God’s, is always limited? And 
if he did, was he not mistaken? 

Mr. Warrender quotes Hobbes’s saying that ‘power irresistible justifies all 
actions’ and that ‘less power does not’, and takes this to imply that, accord- 
ing to Hobbes, only irresistible power creates obligation. But Hobbes does 
not say that power, to justify any action, must be irresistible; he says only 

‘ As a matter of fact, if Hobbes had not rested political obligation on the third law of 
nature, he might still have rested it on the first. For if it is our duty to God to seek peace, 
it is our duty to obey the sovereign, whose power is a condition of peace. Thus, whether or 


not we have covenanted to obey the sovereign, our duty of obedience rests upon the laws of 
nature, which are God’s commands. 
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that irresistible power alone can justify all actions. Therefore only God’s 

wer can justify all his actions, and make it our duty to obey all his com- 
mands. Of God alone can we say that, since his punishments are inescap- 
able, we are always obliged to obey him, in the sense that, whenever we see 
clearly how we stand in relation to him, we cannot help but choose to do 
what he requires of us. The punishments of the sovereign can be evaded, 
and it is therefore not always true that, if we see clearly how we stand 
towards him, we cannot choose but obey him. But this affects only the 
extent of our obligation to the sovereign; it does not affect its nature or 
require that we should be previously obliged to God before we can be 
obliged to him. We are so made, says Hobbes, that we necessarily choose 
our greater advantage when we see it. If, then, I usually stand to lose more 
than I gain by disobeying the sovereign, it is usually true that, if I saw my 
position clearly, I could not help but choose to obey him. Therefore, much 
more often than not, I am obliged to obedience. That the sovereign’s 
punishments are less certain than God’s has nothing to do with the matter. 
Obligation, taken in itself, is exactly the same, whether it is to God or to 
man. That I have, say, one chance in a hundred of escaping the sovereign’s 
punishment does not alter the fact that I usually stand to gain more than 
Ilose by obedience. Therefore, whenever I do stand to gain more than I 
lose, Iam obliged to obey, in the sense that, had I seen my position clearly, 
I must have chosen to obey. All that is needed, if there is to be obligation 
as Hobbes understood it, is that there should be commands issued by some- 
one so powerful that those who are called upon to obey stand to gain more 
than they lose by doing what he requires of them. If, then, Hobbes said that 
only irresistible power can create genuine obligation, he said something not 
in keeping with his own account of obligation. But I doubt whether he ever 
did say it. Whether he did or not, it simply does not follow from his account 
of obligation that, unless we were first obliged to obey the laws of God, we 
could never afterwards come to be obliged to obey a worldly ruler. 

Now, it may be that all Hobbes wanted to say was that, if there were no 
divine law supported by divine sanctions, men could never have brought 
themselves to set up a human government over them. If we think of govern- 
ment as emerging among men rather than as deliberately established by 
them, we can put the same point in this way: it may be that Hobbes believed 
that, if there were no divine law supported by divine sanctions, men could 
never have brought themselves so to behave as to enable governments to 
arise among them. For human power clearly depends on human obedience: 
if nobody did the sovereign’s bidding except from fear of punishment at 
his hands, the sovereign could never acquire the power to punish. 

If Hobbes believed this, he was clearly mistaken; for it does not follow 
from his account of man or of the state of nature. No matter how selfish 
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men are, they can still have a sufficient motive, even in a Godless world, 
for so behaving that the ruler’s power is effective. It is their interest that 
there should be peace, and this being so, the ruler can ordinarily rely on 
their obedience. Though some men will be tempted to disobey, and will 
only be held in check—if at all—by fear of punishment, the others will, in 
their own interest, support the ruler against them. Even if we suppose the 
ruler set up by contract, the parties to the contract have a sufficient motive 
for keeping it. They will not keep it, so Hobbes believes, to their own hurt, 
and they must lose by keeping it unless they have reasonable assurance that 
others will keep it too. That may be so; but as soon as agreement is made 
and the ruler chosen, it becomes the interest of most men most of the time 
to support him in what he does to make his power effective. Every one of 
them may, from time to time, be tempted to disobey him in the hope of 
gaining thereby; but it is the interest of them all that everyone else should 
obey him. That is enough to give the ruler the support he needs to get effec- 
tive power. 

Hobbes presents us with a false dilemma. He tells us that, though it is 
our interest to have a sovereign over us, we can have no sufficient motive 
(and therefore no obligation) to obey him unless we have good reason to 
believe that others will do so too. He also tells us that covenants without 
the sword are but breath, and of no force to bind a man at all. How, then, 
can the covenant to set up a sovereign achieve its purpose? Hobbes some- 
times speaks as if the covenant of itself created a civil power strong enough 
to force the parties to it to keep it. But this, as Mr. Warrender sees, is absurd. 
For the sovereign has no power unless the parties to the covenant keep it. 
If, therefore, they have no sufficient motive for keeping it unless the sove- 
reign is strong enough to coerce anyone who might be tempted to break it, 
the covenant is still-born. Mr. Warrender therefore rests the whole weight 
of Hobbes’s argument on the prior obligation to obey God’s laws; and in 
particular his third law which commands the keeping of covenants. 

Now, unfortunately, though we know what God commands us to do and 
that his power is irresistible, his third law is conditional. He commands us 
to keep our covenants only if the other parties to them have already kept 
them or we have good grounds for believing that they will do so. Therefore, 
unless we already have adequate motives for keeping the covenant which 
establishes the sovereign, the command of God cannot provide us with any 
motive for keeping it. God says to us: I command you to keep yourcovenant 
to obey the sovereign, if you can do so safely. Now, a command like this 
defeats the commander’s purpose, no matter how irresistible his power. For 
unless we obey the sovereign, he has no power; and if he has no power (so 
Hobbes tells us) we cannot safely obey him, and are therefore not com- 
manded by God to do so. God requires us to obey only when obedience is 
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general, and we need therefore take no account of him when we seek to 
explain how obedience comes to be general. 

If God wants us to obey his laws, why should he say to us anything so 
absurd as: Obey only if others do so too (i.e. if it is safe)? If God’s power is 
irresistible and his punishments are inescapable, any man with a lively 
sense of that power already has a sufficient motive for obeying God’s com- 
mands whatever other men may do. For God will do more good to him in 
the next world than all the hurt he could suffer in this. And if most men 
havea lively sense of God’s power, then every man has reasonable assurance 
that most men will ordinarily obey God’s laws, and that it is therefore safe 
for himself to do so. 

If, then, in the state of nature, men do not ordinarily obey God’s com- 
mands, it cannot really be because those commands’ are conditional; it can 
only be because their belief in God and their fear of his punishments are 
weak, because his power and his sanctions, albeit irresistible and inescap- 
able, are too seldom or too dimly present to their minds. To the fear of God, 
who knows all things and can do anything, must be added fear of a sove- 
reign, whose knowledge and power are limited, before we can have reason- 
able assurance that men will ordinarily obey God’s commands, and that it 
is therefore safe for anyone to obey them. The fear of God can only add a 
further motive to a motive which is already sufficient without that fear. 
Once again, God is superfluous. 

The motive which is sufficient to explain obedience, even in a Godless 
world of selfish men without hope of a life after death, is quite simply the 
need for security. There is no need for men to fear God or for the sovereign 
to have power before the makers of the covenant establishing sovereignty 
can have a sufficient motive for keeping it. This is so even if men are exactly 
as Hobbes describes them. No more is required than that there should be a 
covenant made and a sovereign chosen. If men really see that they stand to 
gain by having a sovereign, then, as soon as a sovereign is chosen, they have 
reason enough to obey him; and if they do obey him, he has power. 

That a sovereign has been chosen is, of course, no guarantee that anyone 
will obey him who thinks he has more to gain than to lose by disobedience. 
Hobbes saw this, and therefore went on to say that, unless the sovereign 
has power enough to coerce the recalcitrant, those who are otherwise dis- 
posed to obey have no good reason for believing that obedience is to their 
advantage. Nine men out of ten may be disposed to obey, but if the tenth 
man disobeys with impunity, the civil order is destroyed, and it is no longer 
reasonable for the other nine to obey. The sovereign must therefore have 


' There is, of course, no question but that Hobbes meant the first law of nature, which 
bids us seek peace, to be unconditional. We ought to seek peace, whether or not others also 
seek it; for merely to seek peace does not add to our danger. But this first law commits us to 
nothing specific. 
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power enough to coerce the recalcitrant before the better-disposed of his 
subjects, however many they may be, can have good reason to obey him. 
This is Hobbes’s argument, and it does not hold. It does not follow, because 
the sovereign cannot protect me unless he has power, that I have no good 
reason for obeying him until he has power. It is my interest that he should 
have power, and he cannot have it unless he is obeyed. It is therefore my 
interest to support him when he seeks to coerce the disobedient. If enough 
people think as I do, he will have the support he needs to enable him to 
coerce the disobedient, and will therefore have power. As soon as the 
sovereign is chosen or men know who he is, he can rely on the support of 
most of his subjects against the disobedient, and therefore can have sub- 
ordinates to carry out his orders; for though each one of us may sometimes 
hope to gain by disobedience, we are all ordinarily keen that other people 
should obey. That is enough, selfish and Godless though we may be, to 
induce us so to behave as to give effective power to our rulers. We have 
only to choose them or to be of the same mind about them if they are 
already there. 

Hobbes speaks strangely of God, if his purpose is to make use of him to 
explain why we obey our rulers. Reason, he says, tells us that there is a 
God but tells us nothing more about him, for God’s nature is incomprehen- 
sible to us. I suppose we ought not to take Hobbes literally, for if we do, he 
contradicts himself. If we are to know that God exists, we must know some- 
thing of his nature, or else we cannot know what it is whose existence we 
assert. To say that God exists is not to say, there is a something we know 
not what, and to stop short there. There are, no doubt, countless things in 
the world that we know nothing about, but not one of them can occupy our 
minds and influence our behaviour until we know, or think we know, some- 
thing about it. 

If, then, we suppose that Hobbes did not mean to be taken literally, when 
he said that God’s nature is incomprehensible, just what did he think we do 
know about God and his purposes for man? I do not pretend to be able to 
answer this question. However, it is clear that Hobbes believed that natural 
reason does not tell us enough to provide entirely selfish men with a motive 
for keeping God’s laws. For he says that we cannot know, by ‘natural 
reason’ alone, that there is a life after death. Why, then, should we fear 
divine punishment? What does it matter to us that there should be an 
irresistible God who issues commands to us, if that God does not choose 
to punish our disobedience in this life, and we know of no other? 

It is through revelation alone, according to Hobbes, that we can know 
we have a life after death. God does not, however, reveal this truth directly 
to each of us, and we nearly all of us have to rely on the testimony of others. 
How, then, can we know whom to believe among those who claim to have 
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received God’s truth directly by revelation? Hobbes tells us that we must 


accept the sovereign’s verdict in this matter; we must believe (so far as it 
lies in our power to do so) the prophets and teachers whom the sovereign 
tells us to believe. We must do this because we have by covenant pledged 
ourselves to obey the sovereign. Thus it is on the sovereign’s authority that 
we receive the belief without which we have no motive for fearing God. 
Now, it is also Hobbes’s position (so Mr. Warrender says, and he may be 
right) that it is because we are commanded to do so by a God whose power 
is irresistible and whose punishments are inescapable that we have a duty 
to keep the covenant which creates sovereignty. It is on the sovereign’s 
authority that we receive the doctrine without which it could not be our 
duty to keep the covenant to obey the sovereign. This may be what Hobbes 
taught, but it is not good logic. 

It might be argued that it is enough for us to know that there is a God 
whose power is irresistible for us to have a duty (in Hobbes’s sense of that 
word) to keep God’s laws, even though we do not believe in a life after 
death. But what, then, is the point of insisting that God’s power is irresis- 
tible?! No doubt it is so, or else he is not God; for it follows from his being 
God that he can always get what he wants. If, however, there is no life after 
death (or we do not believe that there is), and if there are no divine punish- 
ments and rewards in this world, God has not chosen to exert his irresistible 
power over us. For to exert power, in the only sense relevant to this discus- 
sion (which is Hobbes’s sense) is to cause people to choose to do what you 
tell them by threatening punishments and offering rewards. 

In the fifth chapter of his book, Mr. Warrender mentions the critics who 
believe that Hobbes was guilty either of confusion or pretence when he 
brought God into his political philosophy. He does not agree with them. 
Yet, surely, if it was not pretence, it was confusion. We cannot know 
whether it was pretence; we cannot now pass a sure judgement on the 
sincerity of a belief professed by a man who died when Charles II was king. 
We may suspect him of atheism, but we cannot prove it against him. We 
can, however, prove against him the charge of confusion. 

Mr. Warrender argues that Hobbes was mistaken in insisting so much 
that the sovereign is no party to the covenant that gives him power. Whether 
or not he is a party to it, the extent of his authority remains the same, if it 
is really true (as Hobbes believed) that the purpose of the covenant cannot 
be achieved unless the sovereign alone decides the limits of his authority. 
Furthermore, as Mr. Warrender points out, it is only the sovereign by insti- 
tution who is supposed by Hobbes to be no party to a covenant; for the 


It might well be that people could be moved to obedience from sheer admiration of 
unlimited power, even though they had nothing to fear from it. But this is a motive that 
Hobbes does not consider, for he believes that men act only from hope of benefit or fear of 
damage to themselves. 
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sovereign by acquisition, the conqueror, acquires his authority over the 
conquered by allowing them their lives and personal liberty on condition 
that they obey him, and this, according to Hobbes, is a covenant between 
him and them. Yet the authority of the conqueror over the conquered is as 
great as the authority of the sovereign by institution over his subjects. 

Mr. Warrender might have gone further in criticism of Hobbes’s account 
of the covenant; he might have questioned the need for it. He does not, 
however, do this, but argues that the covenant has a necessary place in 
Hobbes’s political philosophy. I must confess I cannot see why this should 
be so. If all that Hobbes wanted to do was to show that no ruler can have 
power unless at least some of his subjects obey him from other motives than 
fear of being punished by him, he had no need to resort to a covenant to 
make his point. On the other hand (and this is more likely) if what he 
wanted was to show that all rightful obedience of man to man rests on 
covenant, he attempted the impossible. The conqueror, he says, could put 
the conquered to death but grants them life and personal liberty on con- 
dition they obey him, and they, by submitting to him, promise obedience. 
There is no question here of the conqueror’s power depending on the sub- 
mission of the conquered, for they submit to him because he already has 
power and threatens them with death unless they submit. Yet Hobbes calls 
this transaction a covenant! If it is one, then so too is the submission of 
men to God. For men submit to God because of his power, his threats, and 
his rewards. Their submission to him is voluntary in exactly the same sense 
as their submission to a conqueror, and Hobbes does not pretend otherwise. 
In both cases, they choose to submit; and if the submission, though it gives 
no power, creates a duty of obedience in the one case, why not also in the 
other? It is no use saying that God’s power, unlike the conqueror’s, is 
‘irresistible’. For, as we have seen already, to say that power is irresistible 
is not to say that its possessor will always be obeyed; it is to say only that 
anyone who sees clearly how he stands in relation to the possessor can never 
choose but obey him. Now, it is also true that the conquered, if they see 
clearly how they stand in relation to their conqueror, cannot choose but 
obey him, except on the occasions when they have more to gain than to lose 
by disobedience. That there are exceptions in the one case and none in the 
other makes no relevant difference. The obedience or submission, when it 
proceeds from a just estimate of the situation, is in both cases exactly the 
same; and if there is a covenant that creates a duty of obedience in the one 
case, there must also be a covenant in the other. Now, this is a conclusion 
that Hobbes would never have accepted, for he was as certain that our duty 
to obey God does not rest on covenant as that our duty to obey man does. 

What do we do when we submit to the conqueror? Do we make, each 
one of us, an explicit covenant with him? Hobbes cannot mean to suggest 
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anything so absurd. The covenant is presumably tacit. We know that the 
conqueror could kill us if he chose, and that he chooses instead to spare us, 
provided we obey him; and we, on our part, submit. What, then, is sub- 
mission, in this case, if not obedience? Thus, by obeying the conqueror, we 
make a tacit promise to obey him. Now this is a curious argument. Hobbes’s 
purpose is to show that it is our duty to obey even a conqueror because we 
have covenanted or promised to do so, but he also tells us that, in this case, 
we promise when we obey! True, he does not tell us this in so many words. 
He talks of submission and not obedience; we first submit, he says, and 
then, having submitted, are bound to obey. But if the submission is not an 
explicit promise, what can it be but obedience? 

We can push the argument farther. If to submit to a conqueror is to make 
a tacit covenant with him, it follows that all obedience involves a covenant. 
We do not obey, according to Hobbes, when we do what we are told, no 
matter what our motive. When I do what James tells me in order to please 
John, I do not obey James. Nor, of course, do we obey when we do what 
somebody causes us to do without our knowing that he does so. To react 
to a stimulus is not to obey. God, at any time, and man quite often, can 
make us do what he intends without our knowing his intention. Atheists 
are in God’s power but do not obey him or submit to him. We obey, 
according to Hobbes, only when we know that someone commands us and 
is powerful. Therefore, all obedience, properly so called, is submission. If, 
then, submission involves a tacit covenant, so does obedience. In other 
words, whenever we obey, we promise to obey, and this promise makes 
obedience a duty. Which is absurd. 

Mr. Warrender says that Hobbes, when he speaks of natural rights, is not 
speaking of rights in a sense which entails obligations. This is certainly true. 
It is, however, misleading to suggest, as Mr. Warrender does in both his 
second and fourth chapters, that a natural right to something is a ‘freedom 
from obligation to renounce’ it.' I may have a right, in the ordinary sense 
which does entail obligations on others, and yet have no duty to renounce 
it. Natural right, as Hobbes understood it, is best defined as absence of 
obligation, and there is no need to improve on that formula. I have a natural 
right to something when I have no obligation to anyone in the pursuit of it. 

If Hobbes really meant that the laws of nature, even before the establish- 
ment of civil society, are more than mere maxims of prudence, being the 
commands of a God we are bound to obey, he ought not to have said that, 
in the state of nature, men have a right to all things. But he did say it, and 
in saying it was inconsistent. True, in the state of nature, every man must 
interpret God’s law for himself, for he knows it by the light of natural 
reason, and there is no common superior on earth to interpret it on his and 


1 Warrender, p. 50. 
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other men’s behalf. This, however, does not give him a right to all things. 
Its being left to him to decide what God requires of him does not mean that 
God requires whatever it suits him to believe, and that he can therefore do 
what he pleases. He is answerable to God for how he interprets God’s law. 
Mr. Warrender rightly admits this, and even says that Hobbes admitted it. 
This may be so; Hobbes may sometimes have admitted it. Yet he did not 
see what follows from the admission. For the admission cannot be recon- 
ciled with Hobbes’s account of natural right. Or are we to understand that 
Hobbes did not mean us to take that account quite literally? That he always 
intended us to remember that, even in the state of nature, man’s right to all 
things is limited by his duty to God? Did he mean, when he spoke of a 
natural right to all things, no more than that, in the state of nature, man is 
not answerable to man for what he does, but only to God? For my part, 
I doubt it; I believe that, in many contexts, he meant to be taken quite 
literally. 

Be that as it may, whether we interpret man’s ‘natural right to all things’ 
as absence of all obligation or absence only of obligation to other men, it 
follows that men, when they set up a sovereign by covenant, give him no 
right he does not already have; it follows that they can do no more than lay 
obligations on themselves which enable the sovereign to exercise his natural 
right more effectively. As Mr. Warrender correctly argues, and as Hobbes 
admits on several occasions, there can be no transference of natural rights 
from would-be subjects to sovereign when the civil order is established. It is 
undeniable that Hobbes sometimes admits this. The question is, does he 
always hold by the admission? Does he always treat natural right as if it 
were mere absence of obligation, at least to men if not to God also? Does 
he never, or only seldom, use arguments that make no sense unless natural 
rights can be transferred, and unless they are more than mere absence of 
obligation? Mr. Warrender does not put these questions, but he does, I 
think, use arguments which suggest that, if he had put them, he would have 
answered them in Hobbes’s favour. 

He says, for instance, that a subject’s ‘authorizing’ or ‘owning’ all his 
sovereign’s actions does not make him responsible for what the sovereign 
does.' He is speaking, unless I have misunderstood him, not for himself, 
but for Hobbes; he is saying, not merely that from Hobbes’s account of 
natural right and covenant we cannot properly infer that the subject is 
responsible for what the sovereign does, but that Hobbes did not make this 
improper inference. This I find hard to believe. Hobbes could have confined 
himself to saying that subjects, when they agree with one another to obey a 
sovereign, take the first step towards making his power effective; he could 
have found it enough to say that the sovereign (whatever his duty to God) 

* Warrender, p. 109. 
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retains his natural right against all men and therefore, having put himself 
under no obligation towards them, cannot injure them. Yet he chose to say, 
again and again (as if the argument mattered greatly to him), that the 
sovereign cannot injure his subjects because they are the authors of all 
his sovereign acts. Hobbes could hardly have meant that what the sovereign 
does in his official capacity is, quite literally, also done by his subjects; he 
could only have meant that, in some sense or other, they are responsible 
for what the sovereign does. 

Responsible in just what sense? Responsible to God for having, by 
making their covenant and keeping it, given effective power to the sove- 
reign? If this is what Hobbes meant, his meaning could be accommodated 
to his conception of the natural right to all things, provided that right is 
understood as absence of obligation to men only and not to God also. But 
this is not the natural meaning of what Hobbes actually said, and to defend 
him in this way is no compliment to him. Did he choose words so wretchedly 
inadequate to his meaning? He spoke of subjects authorizing everything 
done by their sovereign, and of the sovereign’s being the bearer of their 
persons. What could he have meant but that the sovereign has received his 
tights from his subjects? That there has been a real transference of natural 
rights? Of course, he should not have said or implied this. Can we therefore 
argue that he did not imply it, no matter what the words he used suggest? 
Are philosophers so seldom inconsistent, that we are entitled to conclude 
that they do not mean what they say, when to conclude otherwise would 
be to accuse them of inconsistency? 

While I hope I have not been unfair to Mr. Warrender, my main purpose 
has not been to do justice to his book. I have wanted rather to explain why 
I disagree with him about some quite fundamental points in the interpreta- 
tion of Hobbes’s political philosophy. I believe that, on the whole, Hobbes’s 
more severe critics have been right, and that he is much more ambiguous 
and illogical than at first reading he appears to be. Mr. Warrender has made 
a valiant, elaborate, and impressive attempt to make a coherent and clear 
system out of his philosophy. His ingenuity, acuteness, and energy are 
admirable; the structure of his book is excellent, and many of his argu- 
ments, closely reasoned and well sustained, are convincing. I have often 
agreed with Mr. Warrender, and have learnt much from him. I have never 
read a better account of what Hobbes meant by obligation in foro interno, 
or of what he understood by natural law and covenant, or of what he 
thought the motives of obedience were. 

Where you agree with a man who has argued his case carefully and fully, 
you need only a few words to express your agreement; you do not need to 
explain why you agree, for he has already produced the arguments for the 
opinions you share with him, and it is enough that you should refer others 
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to him. But where you disagree, you have to give your own reasons for 
doing so, and that takes time. The better put the case you disagree with, the 
longer it is apt to take you to explain why you disagree. Agreement is by 
nature laconic, and disagreement verbose. 

This article is, I hope, as much a tribute to Mr. Warrender as a criticism 
of him; for it is certainly meant to be both. 








NOTES AND REVIEW ARTICLES 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION® 


S. E. FINER 
University College of North Staffordshire 


THE book is a survey of the changes in the structure of British central government. It 
records and explains the creation and fusion and abolition of departments, and the transfer 
of functions between them, from the eve of the First World War to the present day. 

It is the product of a Study Group of the RIPA, assisted by the painstaking research of 
its Secretary and its Chairman, Mr. F. M. G. Willson and Mr. D. N. Chester respectively, 
who are also responsible for the text. The draft chapters were worked up by the Secretary 
from memoranda supplied by the departments and his own researches; these drafts were 
then put before the Group, who discussed them with specialist witnesses, and were then and 
subsequently submitted to successive revisions. ‘The structure and scope of the survey’, as 
the Preface acknowledges, ‘are the results of a very real process of committee debate.’ The 
official source of the materials, the help given by the departments, the eminence of the 
Group’s membership, and the careful scholarship of Messrs. Willson and Chester have 
resulted in a work which is more than usually authoritative. 

Apart from the final chapter, the survey is a chronological narrative, the chief groups of 
departments being treated in turn, with a special chapter devoted to ‘Central Co-ordination’. 
It is no disparagement to describe it as primarily of a fact-finding character. So scattered, 
tenuous, and incomplete are the materials that one would be hard put to it to compile a 
view of the administration even as it stands today; to produce a detailed and complete 
survey of the last forty years is pro tanto a far more formidable challenge, and it is not 
surprising that it has never been previously attempted. Moreover, it is questionable whether 
it could have been successfully undertaken except by the method which the RIPA used. 
The outcome is a work which, it is no exaggeration to say, is indispensable to students, 
teachers, and public officials. 

The co-authors are to be commended on the clear way in which they have marshalled 
an extremely intricate body of detail. As the text makes clear, there has been so prodigious 
an expansion in central functions since 1914 that the number of non-industrial civil servants 
has increased sixfold (though the number of ministers has increased only by 25 per cent.); 
and the degree of transference and switching of functions between departments has proved 
quite surprisingly extensive. Also the co-ordinating mechanisms lodged in the Cabinet and 
Treasury, which were of a very simple order in 1914, have, in consequence, developed 
rapidly, by means of varied and novel devices. There is substantial justification for the 
authors’ view that in the last four decades ‘the rate of growth and change was perhaps un- 
precedented’. 

Does any consistent pattern underlie these multifarious changes and exchanges? The 
co-authors pose such a question in their final chapter entitled ‘The handling of administra- 
tive change’. The two related features of the period are the expansion in the number of 
ministers and the allocation of functions to the departments. As to the first, they suggest 


* THE ORGANIZATION OF BRITISH CENTRAL GOVERNMENT, 1914-1956. 
Ed. by D. N. CHESTER; written by F. M. G. WILLSON. (Allen & Unwin. Pp. 457. 32s.) 
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it is governed by two sets of contradictory pressures. The expansion of the civil service has 
made for more ministers, but the demands of co-ordination have counteracted this tendency, 
Likewise, the need to get new services off to a flying start has often led to the creation of 
new ministers; but the lack of creative ability among parliamentarians has imposed limita- 
tion. 

The second feature, the allocation of functions to departments, is a more complicated 
matter. Here the conclusions are less discernible. The authors critically discuss the applica- 
bility of the classical ‘four methods’ of constructing departments: that is, according to 
clientéle served, or to the service rendered, or to the area served, or to the work-process 
employed. No one of these alone fits the recorded facts. The co-authors also suggest 
three additional considerations which have affected the changes of functions. Thus, the 
appreciation—or the acceptance—of a new purpose has often rendered the established 
arrangements obsolete and led to reconstruction. Sometimes, too, it has been felt that a 
function should go to a certain department not because it has an affinity with the work or 
objects of that department but for the very opposite reason—because the department was 
‘indifferent’ to the exercise of the function. And, finally, there are often political and 
personal factors. 

The logic of what the Americans call ‘Departmentalization’ is a highly theoretical one. 
Opinions on the criteria which should govern the allocation of functions vary between the 
view that all is fortuitous, personal, and historical and that expressed by the late Mr. Baliol 
Scott, who said: 


The redistribution of the business of government at the higher levels is a field that has 
not yet been touched, and where vast improvements can be made if the problem is treated 
as an engineering problem, as distinct from the way the solutions and decisions are 
normally reached at the moment, which are usually on the basis of precedent, because of 
the effect of the historical factor, or of some political factor at the moment, a simple 
matter of expediency (Sth Report, Select Committee on Estimates, 1946-7: Q1500). 


We might consider the direction of administrative change as a resultant of the conflict 
of two sets of circumstances. On the one side there are the rational considerations of 
business efficiency, on the other the distorting influences of time, place, and circumstance. 
The first group embraces the familiar concepts of hierarchy and collegiality, of allocation 
by clientéle served, by area served, by process employed, or by services rendered. But the 
second group, interfering with the rational application of these criteria, comprises the 
influences of the past; of the constitutional framework in which the administration is set; 
of personality and politics; and of the public and its pressures. 

The elements in the first group, however, are little but intellectual concepts. It would be 
surprising to find any department, in any country, whose functions had been allocated 
exclusively on, say, a service basis without the admixture of some functions added by reason 
of the other criteria. The ‘area’ department or ‘service’ department, and so on, are Weberian 
‘ideal types’. The concepts are, largely, intellectual distinctions. They are useful to us 
because they enable us to analyse the structure of a department and compare it with other 
structures, and secondly because they act as yardsticks whenever we contemplate the 
desirability of changes. It would be wrong, so it appears to me, to grant them any more 
validity or authority than this. They are not the properties of things. They are properties 
we endow things with. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that their empire over the practical administrator is limited. 
And since we are ‘non in republica Platonis sed in faece Romuli’, these intellectual con- 
siderations have to contend with the local circumstances, i.e. the second group of factors. 

Personally, I should have liked the co-authors to have discussed these local circumstances 
at greater length and with less caution than in fact they do. The historical factor is of over- 
riding importance. If an arrangement works tolerably well, people tend overwhelmingly 
to leave it be rather than seek the problematical advantages of revision. The example of the 
Factory Inspectorate, quoted in the text, provides a convenient instance of the tyranny of 
administrative history. This body, for reasons which made perfect sense in 1833, was lodged 
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in the Home Office, though from the moment the Ministry of Labour was set up forty years 
ago, the best reasons existed for this new Ministry to absorb it. However, Sir Malcolm 
Delavingne, the head of the Industrial Division of the Home Office in 1918, ‘was prepared 
to die on the steps of the Home Office rather than yield one iota of its prerogative to any 
upstart department’ (p. 82). It took the dominant personality of Mr. Bevin, the demands of 
the Second World War, and a row in the Cabinet to wrench the function from the place 
where history had deposited it. 

Nor, of course, is the domination of the Constitution much less absolute—indeed, in a 
sense, it is more absolute, though less extended. The point could be well illustrated by the 
pattern of the various bodies—whether ministerial committees or committees of permanent 
secretaries—which (as described at pp. 333-8) have kept the machinery of government 
‘under review’ since 1942. The essential characteristic of these committees is that they are 
collegiate. Since the constitution knows no super-ministers and no super-ministries, change, 
if it is to come, must do so by mutual accommodation between equals—or pretty near 
equals, ‘Officials . . . are not subordinates but equals, representing . . . “great departments 
of state” acting under the system of “Cabinet democracy”.’ Thus says Professor Beer, 
describing the co-ordination of economic policy. As he goes on to say, *“Cabinet demo- 
cracy” has its counterpart in “Civil Service Democracy”.’ What is true of central economic 
planning is equally so of the mechanism for guiding administrative change. It may well be 
doubted whether such a mechanism is sufficiently detached and authoritative for its task 
and whether it would ever be capable of producing more than limited piecemeal and com- 
promise solutions; but inside the present framework of the constitution it is impossible to 
devise a more drastic alternative. It was all very well for the good Pope to write his much- 
quoted line, ‘For forms of government let fools contest—Whate’er is best administered is 
best’: the truth is that the ‘form of government’ dominates the character of the administra- 
tion. 

The influence of personality and politics is perhaps less profound, but that it exists and 
counteracts rational allocation of functions is indisputable. Indeed, the example of Sir 
Malcolm Delavingne cited above sufficiently illustrates the first. But if a further example 
were to be cited one might recall how the establishment of the present exchequer and audit 
system was delayed for a period of ten years, from 1856 until the Exchequer and Audit Act, 
1866. In that year Lord Monteagle died; hence his office, the Comptrollership of the 
Exchequer, could at last be decently disposed of; and so the new system could be brought 
into being. 

Finally, there is the as yet largely unexplored influence of sectional interest and group 
pressures. Road interests bitterly resented the transfer of road powers to the new Ministry 
of Transport in 1919, which, they claimed, was a ‘railway ramp’. The British Legion fought 
consistently against the abolition of the Ministry of Pensions; and it may fairly be said 
that its pressure was the main reason for the survival of the Ministry as a separate entity 
till 1953. 

These four factors form the working milieu of the civil servants and the politicians who 
compose what by reification we designate ‘the machinery of government’. But govern- 
ment is very much a hand-to-mouth affair. It is not very surprising, therefore, that the cool 
application of impersonal criteria should be refracted, often out of all recognition, by this 
all-pervasive environment. Messrs. Willson and Chester do indeed recognize the indeter- 
minacy of administrative reorganization. As they say, it is ‘the result, in any one case, of 
the interplay of several of a number of possible factors’. But they also add that it would 
be equally wrong to ‘assume that there are no rules or guides to action. . . . There is a good 
deal of knowledge and experience available for those who have to make decisions in this 
field.” So indeed there is—as a result of their painstaking research; but in the light of this 
research, I wonder if they would not subscribe to the views of Lord Bridges, in 1946, when 
he said, ‘I think the re-allocation of functions between departments is apt to be made 
ad hoc on particular occasions rather than as a result of a single comprehensive scheme. 
Looked at in retrospect I think you can see a pattern in these re-allocations; 1 do not think 
you will get them all worked out and applied at the same time.’ 











TOTALITARIAN STUDIES’ 


ZBIGNIEW PELCZYNSKI 
Balliol College, Oxford 


CONSIDERING the importance of the subject and the interest in it among students of 
politics and the general public, works on totalitarianism have been surprisingly scarce and 
unsatisfactory. Most probably writers have been deterred or defeated by its intrinsic diffi- 
culties: the moral antipathy it evokes among liberal-minded men, the vagueness and uncer- 
tainty surrounding its nature, and the necessity, when dealing with it, to go beyond politics 
proper into economics, sociology, and even occasionally philosophy. 

Totalitarian Dictatorship and Autocracy is the most recent and in many ways the most 
satisfactory work on the subject. Within a reasonably short compass it succeeds in reviewing 
and systematically discussing all the generally accepted features of totalitarianism. It is 
essentially a ‘synthetic’ work, drawing on and critically digesting a large number of source- 
books and particular studies, including other works by its two authors. Its multi-lingual 
bibliography is most impressive and ranges in scope from China to Argentina and from 
Plato’s Republic to Hitler’s Tischgesprdche. The work steers reasonably clear of jargon 
and technicalities, although its authors frequently invoke sociological concepts and are 
concerned to clarify some of them, e.g. ‘ideology’ or ‘bureaucracy’. Nor do they allow their 
judgement (if not always their language) to be warped by righteous indignation; in fact, 
about the strength and stability of totalitarianism they are realistic almost to the point of 
pessimism. 

They set out with three fundamental theses: (1) ‘that totalitarian dictatorship is histori- 
cally unique and sui generis’; (2) ‘that fascist and communist totalitarian dictatorships are 
basically alike’; (3) that totalitarian dictatorship was not a conscious creation of certain 
men, ‘but resulted from the political situations in which the anticonstitutionalist and anti- 
democratic revolutionary movements and their leaders found themselves’ (p. 5). Within 
these assumptions their aim is ‘to give a general, descriptive theory of [this] novel form of 
government ..., to delineate, on the basis of fairly generally known and acknowledged 
factual data, the general model of totalitarian dictatorship and the society it has created’ 
(p. vii). It is obvious that such a model should not be sought in books on democratic govern- 
ment; neither the conventional categories of ‘head of state’, ‘parliament’, ‘the executive’, 
&c., nor the recently popularized ‘parties’, ‘pressure groups’, and ‘public opinion’ are much 
help in describing totalitarian government or explaining its working. Recognizing this, the 
authors have selected the features most characteristic of the ‘classical’ totalitarianism of 
Soviet Russia, Fascist Italy, and Nazi Germany and made them the basis of their exposition. 
These are the features which, forming a cluster of intertwined and mutually supporting 
elements, constitute the theoretical model of totalitarianism. There are six of them. ‘The 
“syndrome”, or pattern of interrelated traits, of the totalitarian dictatorship consists of an 
ideology, a single party typically led by one man, a terroristic secret police, a communica- 
tions monopoly, a weapons monopoly, and a centrally directed economy’ (p. 9). The six are 
then further subdivided into related topics and problems, and the whole material neatly 


* TOTALITARIAN DICTATORSHIP AND AUTOCRACY. By CarL J. FRIEDRICH and 
ZBIGNIEW K. BRZEZINSKI. (Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press. 
Pp. xii +346. 45s.) 


THE CHURCH IN SOVIET RUSSIA. By MATTHEW SPINKA. (Oxford University Press. 
Pp. xi+179. 20s.) 
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fitted into the subdivisions. At the end the authors discuss what they call ‘islands of 
separateness’ or institutions, which have at least partially escaped absorption into the 
totalitarian scheme. They are the family, the churches, the universities and the sciences, and 
‘the military establishment’. The book ends with a chapter on “The Stages of Development 
and the Future of Totalitarian Dictatorship’. 

The isolation of, and the emphasis on, a small number of characteristic features of 
totalitarianism does not mean that Professors Friedrich and Brzezinski ignore the features 
which totalitarian and non-totalitarian countries have in common. They themselves stress 
the point that all modern countries share a similar democratic, technological, and economic 
background, without which the rise of totalitarian dictatorships would be inconceivable. 
Moreover, the traits most typical of totalitarian countries are not unknown in constitutional 
democracies; it is rather their intensity and persistence which are characteristic, and these 
vary from time to time even in the former. Nevertheless it is a danger of their approach—a 
danger inherent in every ‘pure type’ or ‘model’ approach—that despite all qualifications it 
exaggerates and magnifies its subject-matter. In this case totalitarian dictatorship emerges 
as a horribly efficient, oppressive machine, dominating everything and everybody, getting 
stronger and more stable as it entrenches itself and re-creates in the image of its ideology 
the society it has destroyed. 

As a picture of reality, this is highly misleading. Propaganda, indoctrination, purges, 
political trials, concentration camps, and so on are without doubt essential to totalitarianism 
and create a peculiar ‘psychic fluidum’ in which power is exercised. But they cannot consti- 
tute the whole of politics in totalitarian countries, a lot of which must resemble political 
life elsewhere. Totalitarian movements may profess and even possess an impulse towards 
total control and total transformation; history shows that in practice they are content with 
a good deal less than either. The totalitarian pretensions of Fascism appear particularly 
ludicrous to us; the state, which was to be a universal master, merely became a universal 
meddler, and to the mass of Italians the party was less a menace than a nuisance. The power 
of a totalitarian dictator needs to be qualified in a similar way, and a close examination 
reveals him as just as much a product as a cause of social upheaval. Only in Soviet Russia 
did a really large-scale destruction of certain established political and social forces take 
place, but their place was promptly taken by others, which were not dissimilar. In Italy and 
Germany totalitarianism simply superimposed a new élite on the existing society. Mussolini, 
Hitler, and Stalin owed their commanding position mainly to their skill in manipulating 
those various forces: businessmen or managers, workers, bureaucrats, the army, the party, 
and the secret police. Professors Friedrich and Brzezinski would seem to admit all these 
points and indeed adduce many striking facts to illustrate them. If one bears in mind that 
their book is not a factual account of a number of governments but rather a model of 
certain peculiar features of them, misunderstanding will be avoided and the work will come 
into its own as an important contribution to the theory of totalitarian government. 

Such a theory must of necessity be tentative. When studying totalitarianism we are unable, 
as in the case of constitutional and democratic governments, to draw on the experience of 
a fairly large number of countries, some with a history of almost a century, and most with 
basic institutions and attitudes of considerable stability and definiteness. Of the three 
countries in which totalitarian dictatorship is said to have reached a ‘mature’ or ‘developed’ 
form, and which therefore constitute the basis of Professors Friedrich and Brzezinski’s 
study, only Soviet Russia has had a long experience of totalitarian government in peace- 
time, has passed through all the crises which strengthen tendencies towards totalitarianism 
(including the all-important ‘crisis of succession’), and has not been overthrown from 
without. And yet, if there is anything in the disclosures at the XX Congress of the CPSU, 
some at least of the totalitarianism may have been due to Stalin’s personality, and now 
seems to be in the process of eradication. The example of Poland, and to some extent of 
Yugoslavia, should warn us against dismissing too lightly the possibility of a development 
of totalitarian dictatorship, at least some little way, towards constitutionalism and demo- 
cracy. But the experience of ‘people’s democracies’ is probably of questionable value to a 
theory of totalitarian government since in most cases the system did not emerge out of 
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certain native historical conditions but was mechanically copied or imposed from outside, 
The situation of China seems to be different, but it is not discussed much in the book, 
presumably because of the régime’s relative ‘immaturity’. It is thus clear that the short 
past and the uncertain future of totalitarianism, together with the small number of genuine 
instances of it, make constructing a theory of it a somewhat hazardous business. 

Professors Friedrich and Brzezinski seem to be quite right when they insist none the less 
that it is a viable political system, which in favourable circumstances may become indepen- 
dently established in new countries. They are very illuminating about conditions and stages 
of the transformation of a one-party into a totalitarian dictatorship proper. They are at 
their best and most interesting when they describe the interaction of various totalitarian 
institutions and policies and thus vindicate the validity of their own model of totalitarianism. 

The Church in Soviet Russia does not claim to make a contribution to the theory of 
totalitarian dictatorship or even to the understanding of its Soviet variety; in fact, it barely 
comes within the scope of political science as it is written essentially from the church’s 
rather than the state’s point of view. It is an introductory account of the relations between 
the two since 1917 to the end of Stalin’s life, relations, moreover, conducted ‘at top level’ 
between the three patriarchs of the Russian Orthodox church (Tikhon, Sergei, and Alexei) 
and some other high ecclesiastics, and a largely impersonal ‘Soviet government’. The narrow 
scope of the book precludes it from saying anything about the equally interesting relations 
between local clergy and party authorities or about the attitude of the mass of the faithful 
to their professedly atheist régime. Nevertheless, indirectly, Professor Spinka’s book throws 
some light on the working of totalitarian government in practice. 

The story he has to tell is basically simple and reduces itself to three main stages: initial 
resistance and political opposition, capitulation in the face of a superior force, and full 
submission to the government. The means used by the Communist leaders in their struggle 
were the same as those employed by East European Communists after the last war; they 
are fairly familiar and need not be repeated. At first the church was attacked as a political 
enemy and the struggle directed against its organization and personnel. But, almost imper- 
ceptibly, the struggle took on an ideological aspect as well, and a sustained drive was made 
to minimize and eradicate the influence of religion. And yet, incredible though it seems, 
the official census taken in 1937, after a period of most intensive persecution, revealed that 
57 per cent. of the adult population regarded themselves as believers; the proportion today 
must be considerably higher. This fact clearly exposes the limits of the power of propa- 
ganda, indoctrination, and intimidation, even when backed by all the resources of a totali- 
tarian dictatorship. It also shows that, at least quantitatively, the Orthodox church forms 
a much larger ‘island of separateness’ in the totalitarian sea than most people in the West 
realize. 

What is equally interesting is the change in the Communist policy towards religion. 
After the recognition of the Soviet government by Sergei in 1927 persecution and anti- 
religious propaganda were abandoned by stages so that today (and in fact since about 1940) 
the Orthodox church enjoys full freedom of cult and a reasonable amount of self-govern- 
ment. The price paid for it has, however, been considerable, and Professor Spinka shows in 
detail how the Russian hierarchy has become a willing instrument of Soviet policy, especially 
during the war and in the post-war relations with Eastern Europe and the Middle East. 
Here we have another instance of how far a totalitarian dictatorship may fall below what 
one would expect from its nature. Realizing presumably the futility of trying to destroy 
the church as an organization and the advantages of a sort of alliance with it, Russian 
Communists have contented themselves with control over ecclesiastical leaders and ability 
to manipulate them for internal and external political purposes. Setting out with the most 
ferocious revolutionary aim, they have ended by merely reproducing the worst features of 
the tsarist ancien régime. 
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THE NATURE OF FREEDOM 


K. J. SCOTT 


Victoria University College, Wellington 


In a recent Political Studies! 1 made four points about freedom: (1) that there is a thing 
freedom capable of analysis, however variously the word ‘freedom’ may be used in learned 
writings; (2) that everyday usage is the best guide to the nature of freedom; (3) that licence 
is one kind of freedom; (4) that the question whether freedom exists in a particular situation 
arises only when we are able to do the thing in question, and want to do it. I expected 
opposition to (1) and perhaps (2), but thought readers would agree that on the basis of (1) 
and (2) it is possible to establish (3) and (4). Mr. Burns? apparently accepts (1), (2), and (3), 
and rejects (4). His comments, though interesting, do not seem to me to have the bearing on 
my argument that he suggests. I wish to examine his comments, and shall be as brief as 
possible, but I do not know how to write a rejoinder that is anything but tedious. 

I said that it is only when we ‘contemplate the possibility’ that we may want to do some- 
thing that we speak in terms of freedom, and that when we are ‘not thinking of” this possi- 
bility we do not. Mr. Burns is illustrating my point rather than refuting it when he says: 


Suppose a foreign friend sees me hand my suitcase to a porter and, anxious for in- 
formation about the British way of life, asks if it is obligatory to do so. It makes per- 
fectly good sense for me to say, ‘No—as it happens, I don’t want to carry my case, but 
I’m quite free to do so.’ 


The next point concerns my statement: 


We feel that it is straining language to say: ‘Neither the rich man nor the poor man is 
free to steal a loaf of bread.’ Analysing why we feel uneasy about this statement, we 
find it is because we are departing from everyday usage in saying of the rich man that 
he is not free (meaning, is unfree) to do something that we assume he does not want 
to do. 


Mr. Burns has two objections. The first is: 


On the one hand, the assumption that he would not want to may be factually wrong— 
he may be a kleptomaniac, he may be ‘doing it for a bet’, he may merely want to relieve 
the boredom of opulence. 


But the statement about the rich man was a shorthand form of a statement about a rich 
man who is not a kleptomaniac, and is not stealing for a bet, and is not stealing to relieve 
the boredom of opulence. This is even expressly indicated in the words, quoted above, that 
stealing is ‘something that we assume he does not want to do’. More than this, the whole 
point is irrelevant: I was discussing the usage we employ about people who do not want to 
steal, and it is no answer to say that some people want to steal. Mr. Burns’s second point is: 


... the penal law against theft applies to the rich man just as much as to the poor, though 
it may affect him very differently. (Mr. Burns’s italics.) 
But this is surely repeating my point, though in less precise language. 
Near the end of my analysis I said: 
* ‘Liberty, Licence, and Not Being Free’, Political Studies, vol. iv, No. 2 (June 1956), 
pp. 176-85. 


? J. H. Burns, ‘Mr. Scott on Freedom and Unfreedom’, Political Studies, vol. v, No. 1 
(Feb. 1957), pp. 81-83. 
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Conventionally the problem of analysis is the nature of a particular freedom, and the 
problem of political philosophy is the value of a general freedom, and it is assumed that 
the subject-matter of these problems is the same qualitatively though not quantitatively. 
This, however, is not so. 


As illustrations of general freedoms I gave ‘freedom of action throughout a field of activity 
over a period of time’ and ‘freedom for the members of a group to do identical particular 
things’. I showed that a general freedom differs qualitatively from a particular freedom in 
certain ways that need not be restated here. Mr. Burns must have missed all this, for he says 
of a passage a few lines lower that the things I say about general freedoms are ‘hard to 
reconcile with’ (=different from?) the things I say about particular freedoms. 

I said (though subject to an exception that need not detain us on this occasion): 


Everyday usage recognizes that inability does not raise the question of freedom. 


Mr. Burns says that ‘it seems logically permissible’ to discuss the freedom or unfreedom of 
a cripple to walk in certain places. But a statement about everyday usage cannot be con- 
futed by a statement about ‘logically permissible’ usage. 

The points I have considered so far all concern (4). Mr. Burns accepts (3) but says that 
‘there are points where’ my ‘analysis seems open to criticism’. On (3) I said: 


. .. freedom is a non-moral thing. On this point everyday usage is clear. We do not say 
that a person is not free (meaning, is unfree) to do a thing because in our opinion he 
should not be allowed to do it, or because in our opinion he should not do it. . . . [I had 
to consider] the one kind of case where everyday usage suggests that we can be rendered 
unfree by a moral obligation: when we have placed ourselves under a moral obligation 


by making a voluntary promise, we say that we are not free to do the thing we have 
promised not to do. 


I showed that the exceptional usage we adopt in these situations arises from confusion 
between the moral obligation in question and the legal obligation that exists in some closely 
similar situations. Mr. Burns says that legal obligation is of more than one kind; that the 
rules of cricket are in some ways like laws; and that social sanctions render us unfree. I 
agree with all this; but it has nothing to do with my argument. 


LAW AND RELATIONS BETWEEN STATES' 


F. S. NORTHEDGE 


London School of Economics and Political Science 


THE political scientist may cavil at having to lecture at short notice on the relation between 
politics and law in the state, but no doubt he could do it. The obvious headings suggest 
themselves: politics as a means for aligning law with social visions, law as the imperative 
frame of political activity, and so on. There is, it seems, a place for such a subject as legal 
sociology to explain why this kind of political society has this kind of law, or what that 
community owes to those legal rules. When it comes to relations between States, however, 
many of the elementary truisms are lacking as a scaffolding for raising an analogous subject. 


* THEORY AND REALITY IN PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL LAW. By CHARLES DE 
VISSCHER. Trans. by P. E. CORBETT. (Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press. Pp. xvit+ 381. 30s.) 

REVISION OF THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER: A SYMPOSIUM. INDIAN 
COUNCIL OF WORLD AFFAIRS. (Oxford University Press. Pp. vit 144. 11s. 6d.) 

SATOW’S GUIDE TO DIPLOMATIC PRACTICE. 4th Edition. Ed. by siR NEVILE 
BLAND. (Longmans. Pp. xviii+510. 63s.) 
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Hence the welcome given four years ago to Professor Charles De Visscher’s Théories et 
Réalités en Droit International Public, the second edition of which (1955) has now been 
translated by P. E. Corbett of Princeton. Professor De Visscher’s connexions with the two 
spheres of international law and politics are enviably privileged. He is a former judge of the 
International Court of Justice and adviser on international affairs to the Belgian Govern- 
ment and now teaches at the University of Louvain. His book is notable for its magisterial 
sweep, very few problems in international law or relations being shirked. The mentality 
informing it is liberal, civilized, and undeceived. Yet it remains a curious fact that, when its 
intricate reasoning has been followed through, we do not feel substantially more enlight- 
ened than before. The claim that new light is thrown on the ‘dangerous mystery surrounding 
the antithesis between the political and the legal’ has to be read along with the reminder in 
Corbett’s preface that the author is a pioneer. 

The book is in four parts. Book I is a skilful historical summary of the modern interna- 
tional system of States, in which De Visscher recalls that efforts to make law perform the 
work of politics, such as the Hague conferences, cannot but depreciate the former. In a 
parallel account of legal doctrine he is dissatisfied with all attempts, like those of Duguit, 
to reconcile traditional notions of sovereignty with the existence of universal legal norms, 
and Kelsen’s reine Rechtslehre is assailed as ‘most deliberately and most completely isolated 
from social realities’, So that Book II, dealing with the general relations of power and law 
in international relations, is opened with expectancy. In fact, the major theses in this part 
are valid enough, but may appear unsurprising to students of international politics. It is 
insisted that what is political between States can never be specified in advance; everything 
will depend upon whether a State’s reaction to events is ‘externally marked by a special 
insistence in the governmental action designed to obtain satisfaction of a demand’. This 
means that, viewed from the outside, a State’s demands upon its neighbours may seem to be 
utterly unreasonable, but how the State’s rulers see from the inside the bearing of these 
demands on the development of its power is the decisive factor. Consequently, the charac- 
teristic of tensions between States is not the presence in them of an ‘object of litigation’, 
which may be resolved juridically, but sustained antagonism, passionate in quality, refrac- 
tory to rational settlement, and producing similarities between the opponents. 

Tensions of this kind, arising from the ‘age-old propensity of nations to make the state 
the guardian of their supreme interests’, cannot be mollified, De Visscher argues, ‘by inviting 
the antagonists to enact constitutional norms for their future relations’. The way must lie 
through a recognition of the tie which links a State’s striving for predominance with the 
extent to which it denies human interests and human values within its frontiers. ‘Regenera- 
tion’, he goes on, ‘depends upon psychological factors, and these are necessarily human— 
The moderating conception of power represented by the personalist doctrine is the one 
common denominator of the internal and the international order. The key to the problem 
lies in men’s idea of power, in the relations that a régime establishes between the person 
and the State—there is no foundation for international order if the internal order does not 
provide it.’ This is indeed a truth ignored by legal reformers who believe that unitary norms 
can be imposed on heterogeneous States with varied social systems and traditions. Yet it is 
strange to find De Visscher, with his cautious approach to legal change, looking to the pro- 
tection of human rights through the United Nations as a means for attaining personalist 
ideals, as he calls them. 

The third Book surveys in some detail the contacts between law and power interna- 
tionally. It begins with a distinction advocates of an international rule of law would do well 
to remember: that between the technical validity of an international rule and the degree to 
which it corresponds to existing social facts. Attempts to assert the validity of rules which 
lack social relevance lead into the ‘blind alleys of sterile formalism’. The most important 
reason for this is that internationally the environment is distinguished from the society of 
individual men and women by its particularity; there are relatively few States, no two are 
physically equivalent, and hence legal rules between them must be individualistic rather 
than general in character. Without meaning to write a legal textbook, De Visscher then 
works out this principle in relation to most of the major problems of international law. It 
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is clear, for instance, that recognition, which is fundamental for the establishment of inter- 
State relations, must accord with the national policy of the recognizing State, rather than 
with legal precepts; and this is even more true for the recognition of governments than it 
is for the recognition of States. As De Visscher says, though lawyers without sociological 
training may disagree, the historical facts leading to the formation of new States are ‘pre-legal 
data’, which international law has to take as given when once these facts are recognized, 
on political grounds, by the States concerned. Migration similarly, as was acknowledged 
by the Codification Conference in 1930, represents a tension point between States 
which is inaccessible to determination in legal terms. The protection of minorities by the 
post-1918 Treaties bore a similar political aspect, and failed for this reason. On the principle 
of domestic jurisdiction laid down in Article 2 (7) of the U.N. Charter, the author regards 
as retrogressive the acceptance by certain States of the compulsory jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court subject to their own interpretation of this reserved domain, but argues that 
the advance of international law into such areas will depend above all on the general 
political state of international relations. In much the same way, in discussing the problems 
known collectively to students as those of ‘peaceful change’, De Visscher is rightly doubtful 
whether a purely legal approach to these could ever be satisfactory. Because of the highly 
specific character of the circumstances in which complaints against disequilibria in the 
international share-out of power are made, these disequilibria ‘are refractory by nature to 
the general criteria of equity and justice that could in the present state of international 
relations serve as a basis for a legal decision’. 

In many similar examples the essential dependence of the international legal order on 
the nature of the society of States is stressed. At first sight it may seem that law can have 
little work to do at all in a society of this kind, but whatever this role is to be, it will 
undoubtedly be the better performed the more law is well grounded in the social facts it is 
supposed to be controlling. This conclusion applies also to the fourth and final part of the 
book, dealing with the judicial settlement of international disputes. Here it is said that the 
justiciability of a dispute cannot be decided solely by legal criteria. De Visscher takes the 
subjectivist view that what matters is whether the parties are willing to have restricted legal 
questions isolated from an entire condition of tension, of which the legal issues may be 
merely a symbol. When this is so, a tribunal’s opinion does not necessarily appease the 
grievances underlying the tension; sometimes it merely inflames them, thus frustrating the 
pacifying mission of law. On this ground De Visscher congratulates the International Court 
on its conservatism towards the obligations of States to submit their differences to it. Not 
for him is the maxim boni judicis est ampliare jurisdictionem. 

The cool intellectual competence in these pages, as well as their argumentative intricacy, 
will impress the reader, but if he has followed international events in the last decade or so 
it may echo and document his thinking, rather than break essentially new ground. Certainly 
Professor Corbett’s claim in his preface that the book may prove a contribution equal to 
Vattel’s is a zealous one. Where Professor De Visscher concludes that international law 
teaching should embrace instruction in the basic conditions of international politics, very 
few will demur. But where he insists that the individualistic distribution of power between 
States which limits the scope of law can be tempered only by more liberal doctrines behind 
State power, the student may find himself hesitating, however desirable such doctrines may 
be in themselves. For it is doubtful whether the sources of deference to international law 
are wholly to be found in the relations between citizen and State. Some States are patently 
advantaged by the legal posture of affairs at any given time; others are less so. It is not 
surprising if the former have a greater regard for law than the latter. To modify the Marxist 
dictum, law tends not to rank higher in the esteem of States than the legitimacy, as it seems 
to them, of the system of international social relations. Therefore, to grasp the attitudes of 
States towards their legal duties, all the circumstances affecting their international position 
must be penetrated, and not merely their internal politics or ideas. This, no doubt, would 
emerge in the study of international relations which De Visscher urges upon lawyers. 

It is easy enough in writing such an elaborate treatise to overlook the way in which events 
of themselves are making the points the author has in mind. What De Visscher says of the 
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need for juristic thought to march in step with political facts was perhaps more pertinent 
in 1945, when the U.N. Charter was adopted, than it is today, when the limitations of inter- 
national organs are only too obvious. There may still be some who think that international 
discords can be smoothed away by amending the Charter, but the striking fact about the 
symposium on revision of the Charter sponsored by the Indian Council of World Affairs is 
the small confidence most of the thirteen contributors from different countries place in the 
feasibility or desirability of revision. In the blunt words of Juraj Andrassy (Yugoslavia): 
‘how could it be presumed that the same great Powers would assent to an amendment of 
the Charter seeking to achieve the very result they have been preventing under the present 
Charter?’ Professor De Visscher would note with satisfaction that every critic of the Charter 
represented here objects to those aspects which are politically inconvenient for his own 
country, and that those who speak for States excluded from the United Nations at the time 
of writing want constitutional changes so as to bring their own countries in. But the tone of 
the book is wholesome, albeit negative. If events are teaching us that law in itself cannot 
discipline States, great or small, perhaps we shall look a little more closely, as De Visscher 
would have us, into the political tensions which account for this. 

It is strange that in De Visscher’s book, with its focus on the meeting-places of law and 
politics, no mention is made of that body which uniquely stands between these two worlds, 
the diplomatic service. The diplomat has numerous contacts with law, on which he must be 
something of an authority; the same interest in stability, the same concern for form. And 
as mouthpiece of politicians and observer of politics he should be conversant with the 
political realities which are much in De Visscher’s mind. We have heard De Visscher’s plea 
that law and legal doctrine should march along with political facts. It is a paradox of 
diplomacy that, for all its antique formalism, change has characterized it since 1914 as much 
perhaps as any branch of social life. ‘Stability and change’ might even serve as the sub-title 
of the fourth edition of Satow’s Guide to Diplomatic Practice, which has just appeared. In 
the first two editions of the Guide (1917 and 1922) the upheavals of the ‘new diplomacy’ 
were but faintly reflected. There was a polite, no more than formal, gesture towards the 
League in the edition of 1932. In the present version much of the historical material has 
been pruned, substantial accounts of the United Nations and other international organs 
brought in, and the chapters on the Commonwealth and on international meetings and 
transactions rewritten. Even so, Sir Nevile Bland, the editor, admits that any such work 
needs almost weekly revision to keep up with new developments, as for instance the ten- 
dency of Ministers to take negotiation more into their own hands and the refinements of 
‘totalitarian diplomacy’, to the latter of which Sir Nevile is reluctant to give the name of 
diplomacy. 

Diplomacy has affiliations with international law in that the forms of both must mirror 
the changing political strivings and rivalries of States in their own unique world. The inter- 
national lawyer, especially under the influence of Duguit, has perhaps been too ready to 
assume that States can ‘march in perfect phalanx’ within international organizations. The 
diplomat, as every revision of Satow makes clear, finds it hard to adjust to the idea of the 
individual interests of his own State, or those of its neighbours, conforming to automatic 
principles issuing from an international organ. In this he has the backing of De Visscher’s 
legal realism. And yet the aspiration of social contro! through law remains a psychological 
fact, making at once for the hypocrisies of States and for the feeling that foreign policy 
ought, whatever logic or sociology may say, to conform to universal precepts. The balance 
struck between separate interests and universalist dreams will no doubt vary, country by 
country, generation by generation. But we should look for order in international relations 
more in an oscillation between the two than in reliance on either alone. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


INTERPRETING THE CONSTITUTION. By 5. c. REES. (University 
College of Swansea. Pp. 33.) 


Professor Rees chose four recent interpretations of the British Constitution as the theme 
of his inaugural lecture as Professor of Political Theory and Government at Swansea, the 
four selected being those of Laski, Jennings, Amery, and Barker. Professor Rees devotes 
the greater part of this lucid and stimulating discussion to the conflicting theories of Amery 
and Jennings; Laski, whose views are considered more briefly, was more concerned with the 
conditions of Parliamentary government than its nature, while Sir Ernest Barker’s explana- 
tion of the constitution is tangential to the debate between Jennings and Amery. 

In the eyes of Jennings, the main characteristic of the constitution lies in the control of 
government by public opinion. This view is wholly opposed to Amery’s; as Amery sees it, 
its central feature is the interplay of two independent elements—the Crown and the Nation. 
The Crown remains the active and originating branch of British government, whilst Parlia- 
ment, representing the Nation, neither governs nor initiates but approves and checks the 
Crown. Professor Rees observes that despite the incongruity of their general theories, their 
accounts of actual institutions are almost the same. 

Sir Ernest Barker’s interpretation is considered separately; for Barker, democracy is not 
majority rule but ‘government by discussion’, of which the British Constitution is an example. 
He, too, would agree with Amery and Jennings when describing specific institutions. 
It is difficult to quarrel with Professor Rees’s conclusion; each has tried to impose a simple 
formula, expressing his own normative judgements, on a complex, dynamic, and many- 
sided constitution. The constitution displays a different countenance at different times; each 
writer has selected those features which accord with his own preferences, and has tried to 
represent them as the image of our polity. As Professor Rees shows, there can be no simple 
explanation of the constitution. It is because of its complexity and dynamic nature that it 
can without inconsistency be all things to all Englishmen. 


University College of North Staffordshire HUGH BERRINGTON 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE BOARD OF TRADE, 1830- 
1855. By ROGER PROUTY. (Heinemann. Pp. viii+ 123. 15s.) 


Sir Maurice Powicke wrote recently that ‘Administrative history is the story . . . of institu- 
tions at work. The historian tells how an “office” or “department” . . . began, how it is or 
was directed and staffed, what are its functions and processes.’ In this sense of the term few 
would disagree with Mr. Prouty’s publishers when they remark that the administrative 
history of the nineteenth century has hitherto been ‘neglected’. Unfortunately, Mr. Prouty’s 
book cannot be regarded as anything but a collection of first notes for an administrative 
study. He is almost entirely concerned to explain how government extended its supervision 
of merchant shipping and its interest in industrial design—what committees and commis- 
sions reported and what legislation was enacted—and to insist on the already well- 
recognized fact that as a result of these and other changes (which the author considers have 
been dealt with adequately by other writers) the Board of Trade in the space of twenty-five 
years ceased to be a mere advisory body and became an executive department. It is, of 
course, essential in an administrative history to have this sort of information in brief 
compass—to describe, for example, the evolution of a method of measuring a ship’s ton- 
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nage, to define and trace the origins of coalwhippers, to paint an adequate backcloth of 
contemporary industrial progress, and so on. But such material should be secondary. Here 
it fills more than half the text, and often makes dull reading. Only a handful of pages at 
the close of this slim volume touch on questions of departmental organization; there is 
little or no attempt to relate the evolution of the Board of Trade to the fascinating changes 
which were taking place in the constitutional position of the whole of the central administra- 
tion in the mid-nineteenth century; and a number of references to personnel are left tanta- 
lizingly unexplored. Surely this carefully assembled data should have been kept in Mr. 
Prouty’s files until he was in a position to incorporate it in a full-scale study of the Board 
of Trade ‘at work’. 


Nuffield College, Oxford F. M. G. WILLSON 


REPORT OF H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH’S STUDY 
CONFERENCE. (Oxford University Press. (2 vols.) Pp. xii+338 and 
viii+ 339. 42s.) 


These two volumes are the record of a unique occasion. No one but Prince Philip could 
have brought together such a representative gathering from all over the Commonwealth, 
or evoked the support which made it possible. The thoughtful contributions which he 
himself made, the texts of which are included in this report, show how much the conference 
owed not merely to his name and position but also to his personal concern for the issues 
which it was called to discuss. 

The interest of this record is twofold. First, there is the record of the procedures and 
methods of the conference itself, which will be valuable for anyone planning a programme 
of study for a group of this kind. Second, there are printed here a number of addresses 
and papers of enduring interest both for the topics with which they deal and for the people 
who gave them. 

The members of the conference were not academic students or researchers, but men and 
women holding positions of high responsibility in the administration of industry, commerce, 
trade unions, and the public services, who came together for a period of three weeks to 
exchange thought and experience on a common theme and to study together current 
developments in the United Kingdom. Almost half of the time of the conference was taken 
up by these Study Tours, in which each group visited London and one other industrial 
centre in England, Scotland, or Wales. 

Those who addressed the conference are recognized as outstanding and creative men and 
women in their particular fields. Most of their contributions, which are published in the first 
volume of the report, are stimulating and worthy of serious study. The remainder of this 
volume is taken up with accounts of the origins, membership, and procedures of the con- 
ference and transcripts of the verbal reports of the Study Groups. 

The second volume consists mainly of the background papers, which were issued in 
advance to members to provide basic material for the discussions and study tours. Although 
all of these papers are short, they are written by men and women with first-hand experience 
of the questions with which they deal. They are indeed, as the introduction claims, a ‘quarry 
of facts and thoughts, which no one with a serious interest in the human problems of 
industrial communities can afford to neglect. 

Critical assessment of the results of the conference must await the passage of time. Even 
to bring such a far-flung membership together to give thought to one of the most important 
social questions of our time was a great achievement. It is good that we should have this 
complete and well-produced record, which should find a place in the libraries of individuals 
and institutions seriously interested in the problem which this remarkable conference 
studied. 


The Administrative Staff College, Henley-on-Thames J. W. L. ADAMS 
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CITIES IN FLOOD. By PETER SELF. (Faber. Pp. 189. 21s.) 


Cities in Flood describes the evils of contemporary urban development, the recent history 
of town planning, and the administrative frictions which help to impede remedial action. 
The problems are depressingly familiar—the economic waste of traffic congestion, the 
danger to health, the great cost of construction in central areas. Then the urge to make a 
nightly escape to a suburban house and garden adds to the spread of bricks and mortar 
round the edges of the conurbation. Steadily the length of the journey to work increases, 
and is directly related to social status. To alleviate pressure on overcrowded cities, three 
methods of dispersal have been attempted: satellite communities have been created, the 
New Towns are being built, and a few smaller urban centres are being extended under the 
Town Development Act, 1952. Yet the total effect of these schemes is but a fraction of what 
is required to reduce the concentration of human bodies in London and the other main 
industrial centres. Jobs need to be more widely spread as well as homes, and Mr. Self rightly 
criticizes the Board of Trade for its captivation by the needs of the Development Areas. He 
also urges most persuasively that too great an emphasis is placed on the preservation of 
farmland, since it is cheaper to improve marginal land than to erect tall buildings in city 
centres. Calculations are not made on this basis, however, in the real world. 

Planning has had great setbacks since 1945. Much has been sacrificed to the urgency of 
the housing drive, and to government departments which are allowed to spoil the country- 
side with negligible restraint. Redevelopment has been hampered by financial stringency. 
The Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, partly failed because of the decision to levy a 
100 per cent. betterment charge. A community wedded to private property will not progress 
if the rewards of changing land use are wholly confiscated. All this Mr. Self faces squarely 
in recognizing how post-war enthusiasm has been followed by disillusionment. Still he 
carries the planners’ standard bravely, and without exaggeration. The concluding chapter 
puts the central question—can the necessary determination be found to arrange the essen- 
tial dispersal in a way that will not add to urban sprawl? It is difficult to be hopeful. The 
task is too great to be managed alone by local authorities, and the chances of resolute 
Ministerial action must be poor. Bold measures, involving much interference with the 
market economy, are unpopular and expensive; the benefits take time to become widely 
appreciated. And a Minister is rarely willing to allow his reputation to rest with the next 
generation. 

This book is brightly written and attractively illustrated. Essentially it is intended for the 
non-expert, so the absence of a bibliography is unfortunate. 


University of Southampton PETER G. RICHARDS 


THE PARLIAMENT OF SWEDEN. By ELIs HASTAD. (Hansard 
Society. Pp. 165. 15s.) 


The study of comparative government has suffered from the absence of adequate text- 
books on Swedish political institutions. American government, to Europeans reared under 
parliamentary systems, is so different as to be virtually unclassifiable; British government, 
although considered the norm by many Britons, has a mystique jealously guarded by 
political scientists as well as politicians which makes it different from other parliamentary 
systems; while France, which used to be seized on as the archetype of what we were pleased 
to call ‘Continental’ government, is a country where sound political forms are obscured by 
social conflicts. 

Swedish government somehow manages to bring these diverse forms into perspective. 
The separation of the Executive and Legislature in the U.S.A., long forgotten in Britain, is 
seen to have something in common with Swedish government up to the year 1917. British 
conventions have their counterpart in the 1809 Constitution where *King’ is now interpreted 
as ‘Crown’. Some of the more interesting institutions in French politics—several parties, 
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parliamentary committees, proportional representation, and interpellations—appear to 
have quite different consequences where the social structure is stable. 

With the publication of this slim volume by Professor Hastad of the University of Stock- 
holm, commissioned by the Swedish Riksdag, the introduction of Swedish government into 
courses of comparative political institutions is feasible. Rustow’s thorough Politics of 
Compromise was published by Princeton University Press in 1955, but is expensive and not 
too accessible. Hastad’s book, which is packed with information and yet is easy to read, can 
be bought by every student. It is, incidentally, the fourth in a series of studies published by 
the Hansard Society, to whom we must be grateful for its enterprise in securing the services 
of one of the most knowledgeable students of the Swedish political system. 

After a brief chapter on Swedish constitutional history there are three chapters on the 
four Estates, the parliamentary reform of 1866, and subsequent changes. There follow 
chapters on the changing composition of the houses, the organization of parliamentary 
business, and the unusual Swedish system of joint standing committees of both chambers. 
Two chapters are devoted to parliamentary procedure and the conduct of business. The 
book ends with two interesting discussions of the contemporary role of the Riksdag and 
the Swedish M.P., and clearly makes use of the author’s own experience as a Riksdagsman. 
It is refreshing to be taken behind the scenes of the sober Swedish political system and to 
learn that members, men and women, address one another by the familiar Du (Thou). Fifty 
years ago gentlemen were addressed as Herren and farmers without any prefix whatsoever. 
Today Ministers no longer wear gold-striped trousers: indeed they receive the same pay 
as M.P.s. 

Future students of Swedish government can now take its historical development as read 
and concentrate on present-day developments. What is now required is an analysis of 
contemporary problems such as the growth of the Executive’s power and the emergence of 
powerful national organizations, for example, the Swedish T.U.C., whose role vis-a-vis 
government some observers think is analogous to that of the old Estates. Perhaps most 
interesting and tantalizing of all would be studies in political sociology which related the 
political system to the social structure. Scandinavian society has more facets than those 
depicted in glossy official publications on social welfare. But these, if they are to be satis- 
factory, demand considerable fieldwork and would best be undertaken by a team. 

The book has been translated by Mr. N. C. M. Elder, a political scientist who knows his 
Swedish government. 


University of Liverpool D. V. VERNEY 


MODERN ITALY. By MARGARET CARLYLE. (Hutchinson's University 
Library. Pp. 159. 10s. 6d.) 


This is a brief but accurate survey of the social, economic, political, and educational prob- 
lems facing present-day Italy. It contains exhaustive statistics and much information that 
has been gathered on the spot. The author’s stated aim is to convey ‘some impression of 
what Italy’s problems are and of what is being done to solve them’ (p. 17); but ‘some 
impression’ understates Miss Carlyle’s accomplishment, for she seems to have examined 
Italy with closer attention than many Italians have given to their own country. Miss 
Carlyle has a quality I greatly respect, perhaps particularly because it is not very common 
among my fellow citizens: she is factually-minded, and for one Italian at least, her matter- 
of-fact account has been very profitable reading. Nevertheless, I have regretted, in a book 
addressed to a British audience, the absence of another feature more characteristically latin 
—imagination; and this may explain why the strictly political aspect of her picture seems 
less successful than other aspects. An economic explanation of Communism seems inade- 
quate to me; and some particular appraisals make the problem appear simpler than it is. 
I was somewhat puzzled, for example, by the second part of this sentence: ‘Since 1948 the 
great difficulty has been that the largest opposition party has been Communist, and that 
a Communist government is regarded with terror by many Italians as meaning primarily 
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government by a foreign power’ (p. 56). Did the author wish to convey the suggestion that 
fear of a Communist experiment is a difficulty? It would, however, be unfair not to 
remember that the subject-matter of the book is ‘modern’ Italy, whereas Italian political 
troubles are deeply rooted in the past and much of our leadership is not modern at all. In 
this perspective Miss Carlyle is quite right in her concern about agrarian reform, the 
implications of over-population, and education, all subjects she has treated with deep and 
sympathetic understanding. 

But precisely because the total picture offered is remarkably to the point, it is worth 
mentioning that the bibliography recommended at pp. 151-3 is rather inadequate and should 
be supplemented. On Italian history, 1870-1918, the best general work is still, I believe, 
I. Bonomi, La politica italiana da Porta Pia a Vittorio Veneto (Einaudi, Torino, 1946). On 
the Fascist period, the very old work of Ferrari should be brought up to date with G. Perti- 
cone, La politica italiana nell’ ultimo trentennio (Vol. ii, Leonardo, Roma, 1945) and L. 
Salvatorelli, G. Mira, Storia d'Italia del periodo fascista (Einaudi, Torino, 1956). On the 
1948 Constitution there are some texts available in English: for instance, in J. Clark Adams 
and others, Foreign Governments and Their Background (Harper, New York, 1950, see 
pp. 501 ff.—The government of Italy’); and J. C. Adams, P. Barile, ‘The Implementation 
of the Italian Constitution’ in Am. Pol. Science Rev. i, 1953. A good collective volume in 
French is La Constitution italienne de 1948 (Colin, Paris, 1950). Amongst Italian textbooks 
I would suggest that E. Crosa, Diritto Constituzionale (Utet, Torino (3rd ed.), 1953) should 
be consulted first. On the relations of State and Church, Jemolo’s book is a classic, but a 
more complete understanding of the Catholic attitude and of the background of its actual 
policy would be helped by G. Spadolini, L’opposizione cattolica (Vallecchi, Firenze, 1954). 
On economic conditions I was a little surprised to find two books by Carlo Levi; his con- 
tributions, as well as those of many other novelists, are often quite illuminating; but I think 
they should be mentioned separately, and in the near future Guido Piovene’s inquiry (so 
far published only in part) will probably be the most comprehensive and penetrating 
picture in this type of approach. These suggestions are given in the hope that Miss Carlyle’s 
book will be appreciated by all who are concerned with contemporary Italian problems, and 
that it will therefore need to be reprinted. 


Universita di Firenze GIOVANNI SARTORI 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAWS OF THE COMMONWEALTH. Vol. I: 
THE MONARCHIES. By SIR IVOR JENNINGS. (Clarendon Press, 
Oxford. Pp. 496. 50s.) 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEMS IN PAKISTAN. By sir Ivor 
JENNINGS. (Cambridge University Press. Pp. 378. 42s.) 


It is no reflection upon Sir Ivor Jennings to suggest that the latest of his volumes ought, 
for peace of mind, to be read backwards. If the cases are tackled first and the commentary 
afterwards, Pakistan’s constitutional crisis of 1954-5 is reasonably comprehensible; but 
anyone coming fresh to Sir Ivor’s compact and intricate exegesis of the Independence and 
Government of India Acts may be tempted to go off in search of a nice easy Chinese puzzle. 
Constitutional Laws of the Commonwealth equally is a work of continuing usefulness in 
its third edition, whose arrangement presents some difficulty for the student. The revised 
edition, like its predecessor, begins with short chapters on the territories, the constitutions, 
and the status of Commonwealth countries, illustrated with case-extracts and followed by 
commentaries and further cases on each individual constitutional instrument. Since the 
topics discussed (for example, the passage and effect of the Statute of Westminster) are 
common to more than one of these sections, there is some overlapping and repetition which 
might have been eliminated if the introductions had been consolidated into a single essay 
and the cases on each constitution placed together. One or two of the page references in the 
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table of cases (i.e. those relating to The State (Ryan) v. Lennon) have been misprinted and 
still refer to the pagination of the second edition. But these are minor complaints about a 
useful compilation whose difficulty is increasing with the expansion and transformation of 
the Commonwealth. (Even since the present edition went into proof there have been 
changes in statute law—for example, the amendment of sections 35 and 152 of the South 
Africa Act.) The chief additions are in fact to the chapter on the Union, which now includes 
the two cases in 1952 in which the South African Supreme Court invalidated Acts of the 
Union Parliament on the ground that its sovereignty had not been exercised in the correct 
manner and form. It would have been valuable if room could have been found for at least 
one of the four concurring judgements in Minister of the Interior v. Harris, and also perhaps 
for the judgement of Dixon J. in Attorney-General for New South Wales v. Trethowen as 
decided in the High Court of Australia. The aspects of that case to which recent events in 
the Commonwealth have given importance are not fully reflected in the Privy Council 
decision upholding the High Court majority which is reproduced here. 

The number of important decisions which have taken place in India, Pakistan, and South 
Africa since the last edition has forced Sir Ivor to acquiesce in a secession measure. The 
constitutional instruments of India and Pakistan are to be treated separately in a volume 
subtitled ‘The Republics’. The newer recipients of independent status look as if they will 
only be able to get themselves into volume two by renouncing allegiance to the Crown. 

One fact brought home by both of these volumes is the diminishing influence of some of 
the traditional notions of British jurisprudence in the constitutional law of the Common- 
wealth. The accents of Dicey and Bryce are most clearly discernible in Lord Birkenhead’s 
speech in McCawley v. The King in 1920. In Federation of Pakistan v. Moulvi Tamizuddin 
Khan in 1955 there are some distinctly un-Diceyite notions. Section 6 (6) of the Indian 
Independence Act was intended, Sir Ivor tells us in his Introduction, to make possible the 
enactment of Bills of Rights in the new Dominions by authorizing their legislatures to restrict 
the powers of future legislatures. Yet a view expressed by the Chief Justice of Pakistan in 
Tamizuddin’s case implies that no such authorization is necessary. Whatever the views of 
the English draftsmen may have been, Munir C.J. thought that a sovereign legislature ‘may 
impose future limitations on its power if it precludes itself from legislating on defined 
subjects or from making certain laws’ (p. 107). 

The basic issue in Pakistan as in South Africa was the definition of the sovereign legisla- 
ture, and, as in the Union, no clear answer lay in the words of the statute. On one view the 
Constituent Assembly was to function as the interim legislature of the Dominion whose 
acts could not make law without the assent of the Governor-General. On the other, the 
powers of the legislature and Governor-General had been handed over entire, with the 
imperial abdication, to the constituent body, and the Crown (in Pakistan) retained neither 
the right to assent nor the prerogative to dissolve. 

Sir Ivor has performed a major service in making the texts of these decisions easily 
accessible to British students. Some apprehension may be provoked, however, by their mere 
physical weight. The Federal Court, in deciding that the Crown’s assent to legislation was 
obligatory, found it necessary to discuss the principles of representative government and 


the nature of democracy, and the judgements in this case alone cover some hundred and 
fifty pages. 


Queen’s College, Oxford GEOFFREY MARSHALL 


THE APPROACH TO SELF-GOVERNMENT. By siR Ivor 
JENNINGS. (Cambridge University Press. Pp. viii+ 204. 16s.) 


It is odd that in spite of the greatly increased academic resources devoted since the war to 
the study of dependent and newly independent territories, there has been until now no 
comprehensive examination of the political and constitutional problems of the transition 
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from colonial to independent status as they appear in the light of British experience in the 
last quarter of a century. Sir Ivor Jennings, who has had long first-hand experience of the 
process and its problems in the Asian countries of the Commonwealth and made important 
contributions to the solution of some of the latter, has now published a somewhat enlarged 
version of the series of talks he broadcast on this theme in 1955. Written with admirable 
lucidity and enlivened with wit, the simplicity of this little book may conceal at times the 
wealth of learning and reflection on which it is based. 

The essence of the problem is that although, as Burke pointed out, ‘the general character 
and situation of a people must determine what sort of government is fitted for them’, 
political leaders in countries which have been under British rule think in British terms: ‘the 
self-government which the nationalist politician wants for his own country is the self- 
government which the British have in their own country’ (p. 13). This fact unquestionably 
eases the task of the constitutional draftsman but it is doubtful if it really facilitates the 
devising of constitutions appropriate to the enormous diversity of social, political, and 
economic environments which are to be found within the Commonwealth. As a practical 
man, the author is fully alive to both aspects of the problem and it is difficult to think of 
any other book which contrives to bring home so justly to the non-specialist so many of 
the discrepancies between the ‘character and situation’ of peoples in the colonial territories 
and those of the people who have evolved the political and constitutional system of Great 
Britain. Nevertheless, as a British constitutional lawyer, the author sometimes leaves one 
with the suspicion that he is not always proof against what he himself castigates as the 
‘facile assumption’ that ‘there is no constitutional problem that this enlarged British tradi- 
tion, or perhaps more correctly this Anglo-American tradition, cannot solve’ (p. 24). This 
may, however, be no more than the optimism (‘My experience in Asia has made me an 
optimist’, Sir Ivor tells us) of an eminently reasonable man. For example, after the forth- 
right assertion that ‘the principle of the majority cannot be applied in a plural society’ he 
warns us not to assume that there is no solution, and contends that ‘there is no problem of 
government that cannot be solved by goodwill and if goodwill is lacking one must take steps 
to create it’ (p. 57). Can this typically British view really stand up to experience in, for 
example, Palestine? 

Many of the author’s incidental dicta will be of interest to the more specialist reader, as, 
for example, that ‘there can be little doubt that communal representation in India before 
1947 and in Ceylon before 1931 encouraged communalism’ (p. 87), that ‘a firm party system 
is not the condition precedent to Cabinet government but a consequence which flows from 
it’ (p. 160), or that ‘a narrow franchise, indirect elections, tribal representation may all be 
quite sensible ideas in colonial conditions; and they should not be rejected merely because 
they are regarded as primitive in Conservative party headquarters or Transport House’ 
(p. 65). There is an excellent (as well as entertaining) chapter on the practical difficulties in 
organizing free and fair elections, and anyone at all familiar not only with the practical 
difficulties of communally divided societies but also with the rhetoric of some United King- 
dom politicians who haven’t even the excuse that they don’t know any better, will sympa- 
thize with Sir Ivor’s remark that while the risks of the transition might be minimized by 
creating a limited franchise or by balancing representation, ‘if one even calls attention to 
this sort of problem, one is accused of being “undemocratic”’ (p. 82). Sir Ivor’s experience 
in post-war Asia has made him fully aware of the dangers of the subversion of democratic 
constitutions and he is emphatic that ‘democracy does not require us to give legal protection 
to those who seek to overthrow democracy’ (p. 106) and ready to contemplate constitutional 
arrangements to protect it against them, though he is sure that it would not be easy to draft 
such provisions. A detailed study of this problem and the ways in which it might be met 
would be of great interest. 

The book perhaps gives too much weight to the arguments for flexibility in constitutional 
arrangements. Other things being equal, it may well be true that ‘the less one puts into a 
constitution the better’ (p. 102) but Sir Ivor does not make the qualification, although the 
greater part of the book is very properly concerned to show how seldom other things are 
equal. The author's dislike of constitutional guarantees of civil and political liberties in 
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} particular seems to rest largely on what may be thought a somewhat exaggerated preference 
7 (or the politicians’ interpretation of what is desirable in the public interest as compared with 
7 hat of judges or other arbiters. Although it is true that ‘there is still more racial discrimina- 
7 tion in the United States, in spite of the 14th and 15th amendments, than there is in the 
7 United Kingdom’ (p. 108) the relevant question is surely whether in the absence of such 
} constitutional provision racial discrimination in the United States would be greater than it 
] now is or not. The case for some constitutional safeguarding of minority rights in countries 
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in which, as the author is at pains to explain in an early chapter, the population is so much 
kss homogeneous than in modern Britain, is surely stronger than is allowed, though it may 
be that, rather than resort to the generalized provisions of a bill of rights, one should ask 
what special dangers there are and try to meet those dangers by specific constitutional pro- 
visions. The interpretation of such provisions may nevertheless give rise to the familiar 


] difficulties of the interpretation of ‘bill of rights’ provisions, and could even turn out to be 
] more restrictive. 


Institute of Commonwealth Studies, London KENNETH ROBINSON 


THE U.S.S.R. AND EASTERN EUROPE. (Oxford University Press: 
Oxford Regional Economic Atlas. Pp. 134. 42s.) 


The Oxford University Press are to be congratulated on the publication of this Atlas, the 
first of what promises to be a highly successful series. It is the result of an alliance between 
geographer and economist, the statistics having been prepared by the Economist Intelligence 
Unit, and converted into map form by the Cartographic Department of the Clarendon 
Press. This type of alliance is very much to be desired, if only to remind the student of 
International Politics that political power has close links with economic geography. As such 
this Atlas is therefore very welcome, although it must be stated that it does rather give the 
impression that the economists have dominated the alliance. 

The Atlas is divided into three parts: a ‘General Reference Map’ section of regional relief 
and location maps; a series of ‘Topic Maps’ interspersed with texts and statistics ranging 
from geology through specific production and commodity maps to transport, ethnography, 
and political growth; and a gazetteer. While the range of material covered in the second 
section, which naturally forms the major part of the Atlas, is in every way admirable, some 
criticism can, however, be levelled at its arrangement. It is subdivided into groups of maps 
and text on ‘Physical Geography’, ‘Agriculture’, and ‘Human Geography’, viz. transport, 
population, ethnography, and history, all in that order. One cannot forbear to point out 
that not only is this a limited interpretation of ‘Human Geography’, but that a more logical 
arrangement might have been to have placed the maps on ethnography, political develop- 
ment, and population so that they followed on from the physical maps. In the same category 
of criticism also would be mentioned the absence of any map of agricultural and economic 
regions, as distinct from commodity and production maps. 

The fact that Eastern Europe is included with the U.S.S.R. naturally leads to cartographic 
difficulties, but in general these are quite successfully solved by the judicious inclusion of 
larger-scale inset maps. The breakdown of the area into a number of regional physical 
maps is also of very great value. Throughout the Atlas the standards of cartography and 
of production are excellent, while the text and the associated statistics provide information 
which the map alone cannot portray. The Atlas will be of value to those who want a rapid 
Visual impression of aspects of Soviet and Eastern European economy, and also to those 
who prefer to study selected critical statistics and draw their own conclusions. 


University College, Aberystwyth J. GARETH THOMAS 
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DOCUMENTS ON COMMUNISM, NATIONALISM AND 
SOVIET ADVISERS IN CHINA. Edited by C. MARTIN WILBUR 
and JULIE LIEN-YING HOW. (Columbia University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press. Pp. 617. 70s.) 


This volume contains a collection of documents which were among those seized when the 
office of the Soviet Military Attaché in Peking was raided on 6 April 1927 on the ground 
that it was being used as a directing centre by Soviet agents working among Chinese revo- 
lutionary groups. A number of the documents were photographed and translated at the 
time by a team of experts, and some were published by the Chinese authorities, though 
they restricted themselves to those in which they were most interested as affording evidence 
of Soviet espionage. 

The editors of this volume, on the other hand, have selected documents which deal with 
the history of the Chinese Communist Party from its origin to the time of the raid, which 
preceded by less than a week Chiang Kai-shek’s coup d’état in Shanghai and the severance 
of the Party’s alliance with the Kuomintang right wing, though that with the left wing at 
Wuhan continued until July when Wang Ching-wei dismissed the Russian advisers and the 
alliance finally broke down. 

The documents have been divided into sections, each of which is prefaced by a most 
useful introduction which ties up the material with other existing sources, Even before 
any of the documents had appeared in print the Russians had declared the entire collection 
to be forgeries, but the arguments advanced by the editors in favour of their authenticity 
are not likely to be challenged by any unprejudiced reader. This applies in particular to 
what is perhaps the most interesting of them all—the Brief History of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, evidently compiled by someone closely connected with Chen Tu-hsiu. Taken 
in conjunction with the CCP documents edited some four years ago by a group of Harvard 
scholars, it gives us a more complete picture of the early years of a Communist Party than 
we possess of any such party in the West. There is indeed tantalizingly little information 
on the role played by the Russian envoys of the Comintern, though there is sufficient to 
prove that they were active, and it was doubtless due in part to them that the Chinese leaders 
so unreservedly accepted Marxism-Leninism, thus establishing a tradition of ideological 
deference to Moscow which still persists in spite of the flurry that Mao Tse-tung’s occasional 
interventions cause among the Soviet pundits. 


St. Antony's College, Oxford R. N. CAREW HUNT 


PROGRESS IN THE AGE OF REASON. By R. v. SAMPSON. (Heine- 
mann. Pp. 259. 21s.) 


Is there, in the intellectual world, an enterprise more burdensome and discouraging than to 
write a history of ideas? To discuss the ideas, not of one man, but fifty, showing how they 
are related to one another, how they differ, and how they change? If the history deals with 
a science, with a discipline using agreed methods and more or less precise concepts, it is still 
manageable; but if the ideas it discusses are loose and indeterminate, the effort involved in 
trying to give a clear and systematic account of how they arose and developed is enormous. 
It is also apt to be unrewarding, unless you find pleasure in the effort itself or in immersing 
yourself in the past. The fruits of hard and scrupulous thinking, of patience and subtlety, 
are attractive only to few people. The temptation to be merely clever, to dress up old 
thoughts in neat new clothes, or to try a ‘new line’ that is likely to catch on, is great indeed; 
it is the surest way of holding for a little the attention of readers who are always in a hurry 
because they have so much to read. 

Mr. Sampson has not fallen into this temptation, and yet his book is disappointing. The 
style is often clumsy and the thought obscure. There are also many conclusions not sup- 
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ported by the author’s arguments and the evidence he produces. For instance, in his fourth 
chapter, he says that Condillac, like many other eighteenth-century philosophers, never 
clearly distinguished ‘actual’ from ‘ideal’ history; that is to say, how men in fact developed 
in society from how they should have done. But, according to Mr. Sampson’s own account 
of the matter, what Condillac did was first to show how error arose inevitably among men 
and hardened into prejudice, and then to explain how this propensity to error could be 
corrected. It may be that Condillac’s explanations are unsatisfactory, though Mr. Sampson 
does not go into them enough to enable his readers to judge. That is as may be; but merely 
to explain the origin of error and to propose a method for its elimination is not to confuse 
the actual and the ideal. Again, in the fifth chapter, there is a long argument, difficult to 
follow but almost certainly false, purporting to show that anyone who attempts a universal 
or world history must, consciously or unconsciously, have a ‘philosophy of history’; that is 
to say, must make some assumption about the ‘rdle history has decreed for us . . . [and] our 
appointed task according to the road along which history is marching’. The biographer, the 
local historian, even the national historian, has, according to Mr. Sampson, fairly obvious 
criteria of relevance in selecting his material, but the world historian has none and must 
therefore, whether he knows it or not, fall back on some such assumption. It is difficult to 
see quite what Mr. Sampson is driving at. He seems to think that, while it is relatively easy 
to distinguish between what is national and what is local (and so to decide, for instance, 
what belongs to English history rather than to the history of Yorkshire), it is impossible to 
decide what belongs properly to world history because there is no other ‘planetary culture’ 
known to us with which to contrast our own. I must admit that I cannot follow this argu- 
ment. All history, including biography, is selective, and there are always criteria used to 
decide what is relevant. If the historian of England can use them without needing to have 
an implicit philosophy of history, why not the historian of the world? That there are other 
countries to compare with England has surely nothing to do with the matter. No doubt 
world historians, more often than others, have had a philosophy of history, but the reason 
for this is not the one given by Mr. Sampson. Philosophy and theology have dealt with man 
rather than with the Greek or the Englishman, with humanity rather than with this or that 
people, and it is therefore only to be expected that, when philosophy or theology intrudes 
upon history, it should turn the heads mostly of world historians. 

It is sometimes difficult to know just what Mr. Sampson understands by ‘teleology’, one 
of the words he uses most frequently. Voltaire cared more for some human qualities than 
others, and looked to history for evidence of what brought the qualities he liked to the fore. 
He also praised and blamed freely, but he did not (as Mr. Sampson admits) believe that 
there is a purpose immanent in history, or even that the qualities he admired must grow 
stronger. Why, then, should it be said (as it is on p. 109) that ‘no less than Bossuet [he] was 
compelled to introduce his own teleology to construct a unified narrative’? Mr. Sampson 
seems almost to believe that, because our values determine what interests us, we cannot 
but interpret the past as if its function were to produce what we value. This is an odd 
inference. 

The book is argumentative, and there are good arguments in it. Though lucidity and 
economy are not high among the author’s virtues, there is no padding, no rhetoric, no 
playing with words. Mr. Sampson takes his subject seriously, and has probably devoted 
much time and thought to it. He has read widely, has tried to learn from many sources, and 
has striven valiantly to bring order into his ideas. Yet the book is difficult to read; it is all 
struggle with too little success. Again and again, it is impossible to be sure of Mr. Sampson’s 
meaning, or even to see, what James Mill thought he saw darkly when first he read Kant, 
‘what the author would be at’. Why should Hume’s argument that morality rests ultimately 
on sentiment and not on reason leave moral judgement at the mercy of ‘crude self-interest’? 
Why, if Collingwood was right in saying that to understand a past action is to rethink the 
thoughts of the actor, would it follow that Marx stood condemned as an historian? Surely, 
Marx was trying to explain something quite different from what Collingwood had in mind 
when he said this. And what is the point of the quotation (on p. 193) from Professor 
Trevelyan? ‘If you find out about one atom, you have found out about ali atoms’, says the 
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Professor, “but the life history of one man . . . will not tell you the life history of other men: 
This is meant to explain how history differs from science, and to knock the bottom out of 
the position of those who try to use history to establish ‘a science of human evolution’. If 
by ‘a science of human evolution’ Mr. Sampson means a law of social development, his 
readers will sympathize with his intention; but they will not understand what Professor 
Trevelyan’s trite and pointless observation contributes to it. An atom, too, might have a 
life-history, if someone troubled to write it, and that history would not tell us the life-history 
of other atoms. We can generalize about man as we can about the atom, and when we do 
So we are not writing history. But what has this to do with showing that history ought not 
to be treated as Marx and others treated it? No doubt it should not; but this must be proved 
by other arguments than Professor Trevelyan used. 

Most of Mr. Sampson’s conclusions are eminently sensible, but too many of his distinc- 
tions and arguments in support of them are irrelevant or obscure. By no means all, but 
enough to detract considerably from the value of an honest and serious book. 


Nuffield College, Oxford JOHN PLAMENATZ 


TASTE AND PRINCIPLE IN POLITICAL THEORY. By w. u. 
MORRIS-JONES. (University of Durham. Pp. 24. N.P.) 


In his inaugural lecture here printed, Professor Morris-Jones has addressed himself to the 
much-discussed issue of the present standing of political theory; but he has not added much 
that is new. In a somewhat discursive preliminary section he reviews the effect on political 
theory of the development of sociology and psychology and the scepticism about absolute 
standards of values that has accompanied this; and he then considers the impetus given to 
such scepticism by recent philosophical developments. He does not make it clear how much 
damage he thinks has been done: have these attacks (p. 14) been ‘largely repulsed’, or (p. 15) 
is ‘the road back to the ways of traditional theories . . . closed’? But on balance he seems 
to hold that the cause of principles and standards in political theory is not lost; and he finds 
encouragement in comparing the situation in aesthetics and art criticism. Absolute standards 
cannot be found there, but it is none the less possible to make comparisons and judgements 
at a high level of generality. The parallel is interesting, but it is perhaps pressed too far: 
for instance, in the contention that the politically interested will ‘respond’ to a political 
institution—as others would to a work of art—and that account should be taken of such 
response. In another direction Professor Morris-Jones seems to show undue confidence: can 
we really yet describe the aim of improving political studies by striving for the objectivity 
of the natural sciences as ‘a relic’? Finally, since it has been such a characteristic feature of 
traditional political theory, the view that the standards relevant for political evaluation are, 
ultimately, those of ethics, might have been held to merit more detailed consideration than 
is given here. 


University of Exeter D. CRABTREE 
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BOOK NOTES 


In The Chatham Administration, 1766-1768 (Macmillan, pp. xiv+400, 36s.) John Brooke 
deals with a subject which is of interest if only for the contrast between the achievement of 
the administration and the great name of its leader. Pitt’s avowed object, ‘to dissolve all 
factions and to see the best of all partys in employment’, at first gained him the strength 
which came from the King’s confidence: within six months his withdrawal from politics again 
opened the way for the rivalry of opposition groups; against this shifting background loomed 
problems such as Wilke’s election for Middlesex, the American colonies, and the East India 
Company. Mr. Brooke sees Pitt as a failure, not only because of his withdrawal but also 
because of his political conceptions or his inattention to political realities. After a full and 
careful examination of the various opposition groups, he concludes that even if Chatham’s 
health had been good his administration could not have been strong unless he had sought 
and secured the alliance of one of the despised groups. 

In Heinemann’s ‘Kingswood Social History’ series R. J. White’s Waterloo to Peterloo 
(pp. ix+202, 18s.) will help students to get the feel of the period; but it is rather narrowly 
based and unnecessarily repetitive. 

Parnell and his Party, 1880-90, by Conor Cruise O’Brien (Clarendon Press, pp. xiv + 373, 
45s.), is a brilliant description of the means by which Parnell built up a strong united par- 
liamentary party and converted the Liberals to Home Rule and the Irish to constitu- 
tionalism, only to have the whole edifice crumble to ruins after the O’Shea case. Parnell, the 
victim, as Mr. O’Brien regards him, of his own myth, was himself largely to blame for the 
final disaster. The book contains much valuable information on the character of the social 
forces at work in Irish politics, as well as on the structure and organization of the first highly 
disciplined party to appear at Westminster. It also has the merit of being written with a 
degree of sympathetic imagination and insight which goes far to transform what might 
otherwise have been a dull treatise into a work of literature. 

The Holstein Diaries (Cambridge University Press, pp. xix+404, 45s.), the second 
volume of the edition of Holstein’s papers by Norman Rich and M. H. Fisher, runs only 
from 1881 to 1888. Their detail is mainly of office rows and personal scandals, rather than 
of the fundamentals of foreign policy. Two features of the book are valuable: a series of 
fascinating pen-portraits of Bismarck at work by a man who knew him well and saw him 
often; and the unconscious indictment of the pettiness and irresponsibility of the German 
second Reich by one of its leading officials. 

Les Frontiéres européenes de I'U.R.S.S. (edited by J. B. Duroselle; Colin—Cahiers de la 
fondation nationale des sciences politiques—pp. xv + 354, N.P.) contains an introductory 
essay on the ‘Doctrine de la frontitre en U.R.S.S.’ and four monographs on the Baltic 
States, Finland, Poland, and Roumania. That on the Baltic States by S. R. Schram takes up 
half the volume and is, in effect, a short history of the countries concerned during their 
brief period of independence. It is animated by a spirit very critical of any tendency to 
criticize the Soviet Union. Many readers will find Benjamin Goriely’s treatment of the 
Polish issue more objective and balanced. There are useful shorter chapters on Finland and 
Roumania. 

The Soviet Far East, by Erich Thiel (Methuen, pp. 388, 35s.), is the latest addition to 
Methuen’s Advanced Geographies and is a translation of a work by the Professor of 
Economic Geography at Munich which first appeared in 1953 and has been revised for 
this translation in the light of later information. There are forty small maps and diagrams, 
a bibliography of more than 230 works, and a short index. The area covered is that between 
Lake Baikal and the Kurile Islands. A short account of colonization gives an interesting 
reminder of the drastic treatment of the native races by the early Russian settlers. The 
section on population gives details of the Russian and other elements and of the indigenous 
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tribes. But the emphasis of the work is on the physical and climatic conditions which play 
so predominant a role in the developments of the area. Not only geographers will be grate- 
ful for the lucid and authoritative treatment of the phenomenon of permanently frozen 
subsoil. Any attempt to give an up-to-date account of industry, energy resources, and com- 
munications is bound to be handicapped by Soviet official secrecy and the dynamic rate of 
progress of the last few years. The Russian works listed in the bibliography are nearly all— 
except for a very few on physical geography—more than twenty years old. Professor Thiel’s 
treatment of the modern economy is thus inevitably sketchy and provisional. Significant is 
the absence of reference to the M.V.D. and to M.V.D.-directed enterprises such as Dalstroy. 
Mention of labour camps is confined to one brief paragraph. The translation is competent, 
although there is a curious footnote to the effect that White Russians are ‘Russians of 
Mongolian and Turkish origin’. 

The University of Chicago Press has begun a new Chicago Library of Comparative 
Politics under the editorship of Roy C. Macridis of Washington University. The first volume 
in this series is The Soviet System of Government, by John N. Hazard (London, Cambridge 
University Press, pp. xi+256, 30s.). The aim of the series is to avoid formal institutional 
studies and to present instead ‘interpretive studies of the dynamics of a system’ that will 
‘raise questions and call for generalisations’, and Professor Hazard has sought in his work 
both to indicate the obvious contrasts between American and Soviet government and to 
lead his American readers thereby to a better understanding of their own political system. 
His presentation of the Soviet system is done simply but skilfully in terms of the ‘places at 
which counterweights can be placed to prevent democratic functioning of [democratic] 
forms’. Charts show the structure of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, of the 
official governmental apparatus, of the federal pattern, and courts and prosecutors; appen- 
dixes give the text of the constitution as amended to July 1956 and the rules of the Party 
as amended to its 20th Congress in 1956; and there is a short annotated bibliography. 
Although written for American readers, the book would also serve very usefully as an 
introduction for students in this country. 

The fourth of the Commonwealth Papers published by the Athlone Press for the Univer- 
sity of London is The Investigation of National Income in British Tropical Dependencies, 
by A. R. Prest (pp. 32, 4s. 6d.). 

Eastern specialists will wish to note two recent American publications, The Last Stand 
of Chinese Conservatism: the T’ung-Chih Restoration, 1862-1874, by Mary Clabaugh 
Wright (Stanford University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. x +426, 60s.), 
and Bolshevism in Turkestan, 1917-1927, by Alexander G. Park (Columbia University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. xiv +428, 55s.). 

Princeton University Press has extended its Oriental Studies to include studies in the 
social sciences, and the first publication in this new sub-section is Professor Morroe Berger's 
Bureaucracy and Society in Modern Egypt: a study of the higher civil service (London, 
Oxford University Press, pp. xiii+231, 38s.). Professor Berger has been the representative 
of sociology on the staff of Princeton’s Special Program in Near Eastern Studies, and his 
book contains both an account of the development of the Egyptian civil service and the 
result of statistical inquiries and a questionnaire survey. It should be of interest not only 
to Near East specialists but also to all concerned with comparative public administration. 

An addition to the slender bibliography of Latin American government is The Mexican 
Government Today, by William P. Tucker, Professor of Political Science at Macalaster 
College, St. Paul (University of Minnesota Press; London, Oxford University Press, 
pp. xii + 484, 52s.). This is a very full discussion which, in addition to dealing with historical 
background and the organization and structure of political institutions, also discusses 
external relations, economic policies, and government activity in economic organization and 
social services. 

Those who have wondered about political studies in schools may be interested to look at 
a Cambridge University Press publication, Government in Great Britain, the Empire, and 
the Commonwealth, by L. W. White and W. D. Hussey (pp. 292, 10s. 6d.). One of the 
authors is a headmaster and the other is a senior history master, and they explain in their 
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preface that they have had regard in preparing the book ‘to the syllabuses for the subjects 
“British Constitution” and “Structure and Working of Government” of the various examin- 
ing bodies. The requirements of the special syllabuses of the Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions Syndicate for Tropical Africa and Malaya have also been met.’ The first, and longer, 
part of the book (by Mr. White) is about Great Britain: it presents a collection of facts 
about British Government, but not in a manner that seems likely to arouse great interest. 
Mr. Hussey’s shorter second part on the Empire and the Commonwealth is a compressed 
historical narrative that is more readable; but how these two parts are to be stuck together 
is not made evident. 

Many teachers of politics in this country are familiar with Major Foreign Powers, a useful 
straightforward textbook by Gwendolen M. Carter, John H. Hertz, and John C. Ramsay, 
and they will welcome for class libraries its third edition (Harcourt, Brace, N.Y., pp. xxiii + 
817, double columns, N.P.). The powers dealt with are Great Britain, France, Germany, 
and the Soviet Union. The approach is made through history and social structure in each 
case, and a final section contains a general discussion of government and politics. There are 
numerous charts and maps and a useful 70-page bibliography. 

An edition of selections from Spinoza’s Ethics has been prepared by Dagobert D. Runes 
under the title The Road to Inner Freedom (Philosophical Library, N.Y., pp. 215, $3.00). 

The Library of Rare Masterpieces of Philosophy and Science (edited by Dr. W. Stark) 
has again rendered useful service to students of political ideas by reprinting translations of 
two works of Giovanni Botero, The Reason of State and The Greatness of Cities (Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, pp. xv+298, 32s.). Botero, a representative of the Italian counter- 
reformation, was widely read during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Although he 
rejected what he took to be Machiavelli’s immorality, he differed little from him in method 
and was at one with both Machiavelli and Bodin in trying to determine the principles of 
politics from an analysis of geographical and historical factors. His special contribution to 
this ‘empirical’ school lay in the attention he devoted to economic matters, especially those 
relating to population and the size of towns. Unfortunately D. P. Waley’s introduction does 
scant justice to these themes. There is a biographical outline and only the most cursory 
survey of Botero’s writings and influence. 

Two recent works on population are Malthus et la population, by Joseph Stassart (Faculté 
de droit de Li¢ge, pp. 342, 250 fr.), and Population Theories and the Economic Interpreta- 
tion, by Sidney H. Coontz (Routledge & Kegan Paul, pp. 206, 25s.). Dr. Stassart first 
discusses the problems connected with interpreting Malthus’s thought in the successive 
editions of the Essay and he then proceeds to an interesting ‘tentative de vérification par 
les faits’. Professor Coontz begins by considering theories since the time of Malthus, divid- 
ing these into biological, cultural, and economic, and then proposes ‘a conceptual scheme 
or general theory of population dynamics’ which accepts demand for labour as its basis 
and will explain both long-run and short-run phenomena. 

The Chancellor Dunning Trust lectures given at Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, 
last year by Samuel Eliot Morrison have now been published as Freedom in Contemporary 
Society (Oxford University Press, pp. viii + 156, 22s. 6d.). They begin with a fairly orthodox 
discussion of political freedom, but pass on to more interesting considerations of economic 
and academic freedom, neither of which, the author holds, can operate without the support 
of religion. 

As usual, the current UNESCO publications between them cover a great deal of ground. 
Vol. vii, Nos. 1 and 2, of the International Political Science Abstracts are available (Black- 
well, 12s.each). Vol. iv of the Current Sociology Series is a trend report on and bibliography 
of Recent Sociology (6s. 6d.). Vol. iv of the International Bibliography of Economics (pp. 588, 
50s.) arranges works published during 1955 under the classification followed in previous vol- 
umes. The companion volume, No. iv of the International Bibliography of Political Science, 
is larger than its forerunners, has classification now by subjects instead of by countries, and 
contains references to articles summarized in the Political Science Abstracts. A new docu- 
ment from the Social Science Clearing House catalogues Foundations with Social Science 
Activities (pp. 89, 5s.). Vol. ix, No. 2, of the International Social Science Bulletin deals with 
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social change in Poland (pp. 273, 6s.). Those who wish to follow UNESCO activities regu- 
larly will also wish to see the monthly report from UNESCO House, UNESCO Chronicle, 
which is now in its third volume (annual subscription, 10s. 6d., single copy, 1s.). 

Allen & Unwin announce a new series of ‘Studies of Society’ as a kind of ‘modern 
continuation of that famous earlier series of little red volumes’ the ‘Social Science Series’ 
initiated last century by Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. The new series will be edited by D. V. 
and Ruth Glass, and among the first books to be published will be studies of Children Under 
Five, Technical Education and Social Change, and The Blackcoated Worker. 





